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BUY 


YOUR HOUSE 
THROUGH 


wily PRUDENTIAL 


Under the Prudential Assurance Company's House Purchase 
a Scheme, combined with endowment assurance, a Loan can be 
arranged to help you to buy your house 


AND DISPENSE WITH RENT 


Advances of about 80°% of th> value are made at the low rate 

of interest of 5% per annum, and can be allowed to run uniil 

maturity of the endowment assurance, or repaid at any time in 
full or by instalments. 

















Should the borrower die before the 
maturity of ihe assurance, the Loan 
will be automatically repaid out of 
the sum payable under the assurance, 
thus leaving the dependants with a 
house free of mortgage. 


To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


Please send me full particulars of your House Purchase 
Scheme, combined with Life Assurance. 

Age next birthday 

Purchase Price of House £ 


Name 
Pfe., Hire. oo Piss Loans on houses of a less value than 
Address about £600 are not ordinarily 





entertained. 


P.P 274. SP. 2/12/32 
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The Moravian Church and Children 
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Children are a special care of the Moravian Missionaries. In = 
the mission fields there are over five hundred Day Schools, with 
scholars numbering more than 38,000; and about two hundred 
Sunday Schools, with a total of more than 25,000 scholars. 


About one in every seventy-five of the members becomes a mis- 
sionary, as compared with about one in five thousand in_ the 
Churches generally. 


= There are over a hundred and thirty thousand members im_ the 
mission fields; this is more than three times the membership of 
the parent Church. 


o e e 

The London Association in 

es e e e 
Aid of Moravian Missions 

(President: SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 

Contributions, which are greatly needed, will be thankfully 
acknowledged by CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary, 70a, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


“Advance Guard,” History of 200 years’ Moravian Mission work, 
price 1/3, post free. 
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A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for 
£1,000 with profits effected by a man aged 
30 next birthday would give the following 





results:— 
Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if present 

rate of Bonus be continued” - - - £1,515 0 0 
Total net premiums payable (assuming income 

tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) - - - _879 6 8 
Profit . - - - : . . 2635 1 13 4 





Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


5 % 


GROSS INTEREST 
and 


LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition. 


Write for copy of leaflet “AC2" to 


be STANDARD [FE 


SSURANCE COM 






HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
3 GPORGCE STREET 46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 
S EDINBURGH 1SaPALL MALL sw. 
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| Treasurers, 8-11 Queen Square, London, M. Cc. 





IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those ‘dio have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions, 

The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

The increased working expenses make it necessary again to 
appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public. 





Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to ~ ee 














Every year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each are required to 
provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 

British in the men engaged, British in its material—above all— 
British in its spirit of service to British Seamen and all Sea- 
farers of the World. 

There are still 100,836 contributions needed this year. 


WILL YOU SEND 
| 
| 
| 


o/- 


TO-DAY ? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. 
Lieut.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


| ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOGAT —— 
| Life-Boat a, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, canton, S.W. 
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To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 
WEST AFRICA. 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE 





THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 





If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
Street, EC. 2. 
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so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


In tins 2/1, 4 = and 7/6 


of all chemists 
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HERE is no gift that more greatly rejoices the heart than a cheery 
hamper, plentifully laden with Christmas fare, that blows in out of 


the blue—from nowhere. 


Its glad surprise comfortably paves the 


way to the season of merry reunions. 


Christmas without its turkey, its plum pudding, and the sprigs of holly 
would be merely a dull December day. But happily the Dickens spirit— 
the spirit of goodwill and helpfulness to others—still holds, and the coming 
Christmas will carry on unbroken the old tradition. 


Hampers will be full and varied. The seasons have been propitious, and 
prices generally have not soared beyond the normal level. 


Lyle’s, with its century-old reputation for fair dealing, will despatch all 
hampers carriage free within Great Britain, and will include in each 
hamper, as a Christmas contribution to gaiety, Crackers for the Kiddies. 


Hampers can be made up to suit customers’ own requirements. 





ALL-EMPIRE 
Xmas HAMPERS 


eR 3 ee 


£5:5:0 HAMPER 


Norfolk Turkey, York Ham, Half Stilton, 

Leicester Pie, Christmas Pudding, Jar of 

Mincemeat, 1 lb. Box Finest Chocolates, Jar 

Buckfast Abbey Honey, Box of Crackers 

(large), Rich Empire Fruit Cake, Jar Guava 
Jelly, Tin Dessert Biscuits. 


Fe te 
£2:2:0 HAMPER 


Surrey Fowl, Leicester Pie, Piece of Cheddar, 

Christmas Pudding, Jar of Mincemeat, Tin 

of Shortbread, Box of Crackers, Glass Tongue, 
Box of Chocolates, Bottle Empire Wine. 


SR 3 eee: 


£1:1s.5 HAMPER 


Fancy Tin of Empire Tea, Tin of Empire 
Coffee, Tin of Australian Pears, Peaches or 
Apricots, Christmas Pudding, Jar of Mince- 
meat, Chedlet or Wenslet Cheese, Box of 
Chocolates, Pork Pie, Box of Crackers. 


Xmas Lists sent free on application. 


JAMES LYLE 


Established 1811. 


Telegrams : 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Savile Row, London, W. I! 


Coffeemill, Piccy, London, 


Telephone : Regent 6331, 
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| SHIRTS in new 
| striped designs or 
plain shades 


10/6 ecu 


including Two Collars 


PYJAMA SUITS 
in striped designs or 
plain shades 


1 7/6 EACII 


| Garments made to 
| measure subject to 
special quotation, 
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Presents ne. A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
| At the first. Cl h 
| siti 4 C vale ise * few Moby he peangt mes: 


over the Child in Bethlehem’s humble stable : the | 
shepherds, who, in response to the angels’ story, | 
brought Him their loving adoration : Simeon and _ 
Anna, who, having. seen the Promised Messiah, 
were willing to depart in peace: and the Wise | 
Men, who, star-guided, came with their gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 


FOR MEN At Christmas, 1932, the groups around the Cradle 
are such as no man can number. Millions of men, 
women and children from the five continents and 
the islands of the seas bring to Jesus their offering | 
of praise, gratitude and service. 

















HOOSE with mind as well as 
eye, and your friend’s pleasure 

is doubled. Choose “* LUVISCA” 
Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas for 
the most acceptable of Xmas presents, | Yet there are millions who have not read the 
and he will long be mindful of you. | Christmas story, and the Bible Society seeks to 
What could be so practical, so con- | make it known throughout the world by circulat- 


ducive to a man’s comfort and smart- . Reruea . 
cag). aia henna’ eee. “Mane ing the Scriptures amongst all nations and peoples, 


a fabric of renowned _ strength, 
** LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft Collars 
and Pyjamas have character as well | 
as quality. | 





| In deciding upon your Christmas gifts, let one 
gift be set apart to assist this glorious work, 


All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


‘LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft Collars and 
P yjamas ee, sold by ‘leading. = —_ ee | 
Ss Ss, yp 
If any, dif alty in obtaining, write Somvsnaiie | BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Ss 
pg Tagg BF Pe pte ees 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 























































mong the liner things of life 


Superb craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Players 
N*3 a cigarette which 
satisfies the most 
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IOron 82, 2OronW/4 5002 3/3 !OOron6/4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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TO OUR READERS 


The Spectator makes an ideal 
Christmas or New Year Gift 
to a friend at home or abroad. 


THE PROPRIETORS ARE PREPARED TO 
CONTRIBUTE TEN SHILLINGS towards every 
twelve months’ subscription received at this Office 
before December 24th, provided that each one is for 


anew reader. This is a special introductory offer to 





new readers for one year only. 





Phase Use the Form Below. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 





The Subscription Manager, 
THe Specratror, Ltp., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send THe Specra’ror for the next twelve months to :— 


I enclose remittance of £1, as a Christmas Gift Nomination subscription to THE 
SPECTATOR for twelve months. Please send to the address above, THE SPECTATOR 
for this period. My nominee has not hitherto been purchasing THE SPECTATOR. 
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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


The Price 
Men pay 








for Success 





Hardening Arteries— 
High Blood Pressure— 
An overtaxed Heart 


The achievement of high ambitions usually 
means a constant drive, long hours, hurried 
meals, lack of rest and regular exercise, 
anxiety, nervous tension, and _ reckless 
demands upon physical resources. For all 
these a price must be paid. It is usually 
when one has passed forty that the strain 
begins to tell. 

High-pressure living usually results in 
hardening of the arteries and high blood 
pressure. The time comes when the narrowed, 
hardened arteries, instead of assisting, 
impede the circulation of the blood, thus 
compelling the heart to work harder and 
harder to force the blood round the body. 
So you have an overtaxed heart, with 
breathlessness, dizziness, headaches, impaired 
digestion, nervousness and a general loss of 
vitality and efficiency. 





“Take two of these 
tablets three times a 
day—vyouw'll soon be 
yourself again” 





If you must live at high pressure, help your 
heart this simple way. Start taking 
“PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets to-day! 
Clinical tests have shown that these tablets 
revitalize the blood, rejuvenate the arteries, 
fortify the heart and increase all the 
physical and vital forces of the body, 
irrespective of age! 


Not a patent medicine, ‘PHYLLOSAN’ 
brand of chlorophyll tablets are prepared 
under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine at the University of 
Berne. They contain no deleterious drugs, 
no animal extracts, no alcohol, form no harm- 
ful habit, have no unpleasant after-effects. 


Just two tiny, tasteless tablets three times a 
day before meals. But take them regularly 
and the results will astonish you. Get the 
5/- size—it contains double quantity, 


Start taking 


‘PHYLLOSAN: 


‘brand: 


TABLETS 


TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


‘ Phyllosan ’ isthe regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 


M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University. 


No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 


“ Beneficial 
effect” 


“FT have suffered for 
a couple of years 
from a very distress- 
ing condition of blood 
pressure and have 
tried various reme- 
dies and dieting with 
little relief. 

A few weeks ago l 
purchased a 5/- 
bottle of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
brand tablets and am 
feeling the beneficial 
effect. The constant 
headaches and pa.pi- 
tation ... no longer 
obtain and the 
frequent attacks of 
indigestion have 
disappeared.” 





pe ee es 
}COUPON 


Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Distributors 
(Dept. 54) 
sé Clerkenwell Road, 
p London, E.C.1 
Please send me a free 
copy of the book 





pcntitled “The Mos 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” des 


cribing Dr. Suergi’s 
| researches and ___ the 
remarkable __ results 
obtained with ‘Phyl 
I losan’ brand _ tablets 


| INGO Cis vincsccsicexcevvctam . 
E adaress sevees secevenkaesiae ‘ 


Write in BLOCK letters. 

Use margin to write it 
[Post unsealed under 
B 4d. stamp. 
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issued by Natural Chemicals, Lid., London, 
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HE crisis in Germany has dragged on surprisingly. 
One element in it is the unexpectedly vigorous 
refusal of all sections of the populace to have any more 
of Herr von Papen, though the late Chancellor seemed 
to the outside observer to have done about as well as 
was possible in all but impossible circumstances. General 
von Schleicher may succeed at the last moment in 
scraping together enough support from the different 
parties to ensure the “ winter truce” which would 
enable a nominally Parliamentary Government to survive 
without immediate fear of an adverse vote in the 
Reichstag. But without the Nazis that is hardly 
possible, and Herr Hitler, robbed of the Chancellorship 
himself, has no strong disposition to smooth someone 
else’s path to office. In view of the feeling against 
von Papen, the President’s best course would seem to 
be to persuade von Schleicher t» eczept office in any 
case. He will be less unpopular than his predecessor 
and will have far more than the handful of Nationalists 
to support him, even though his backing is insufficient 





to justify him in risking a Reichstag vote. On general 
grounds it is usually an advantage that the power behind 
the throne should be actually placed on the throne, 
where he has to bear responsibility and face criticism. 
* * * CS 

Japan at Geneva 

The League of Nations Council has very wisely remitted 
the Manchurian question to the Assembly, in spite of the 
protests of the Japanese delegate, after hearing from Lord 
Lytton and his fellow-Commissioners that their conclu- 
sions were unaffected by anything either the Japanese or 
Chinese delegate had said at the Council table. It is not 
yet clear whether the matter will be taken up by the full 
Assembly or by the Committee of Nineteen (the twelve 
Council Members and seven others) which it appointed 
last March to handle this issue. In either event there will 
be brought into the discussion a number of non-Council 
Powers which hold even stronger views than the average 


News of the Week 


Council State on the necessity for upholding the Covenant 
by any means possible. The first and most obvious means 
is to approve the general conclusions of the Lytton 
Report and to pass a second resolution declaring against 
recognition of the so-called State of Manchukuo. There 
fortunately seems to be every prospect that that will be 
done. If so, the next stage can be approached with some 
deliberation. Japan has burnt so many boats that it 
will be difficult for her to recross her Rubicon, and, 
provided it insists on essentials, the League should do 
anything feasible to make the process easier. But in the 
last resort it would be far better for Japan to leave the 
League because she will not comply with the Covenant 


than to remain within it and defy the Covenant. 
* * * * 


Conversations or Conference ? 

Lord Cecil very opportunely emphasized in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday the danger of too frequently sub- 
stituting private conversations for public conference at 
Geneva—this in reference particularly to the endeavours 
to get Germany back to the Disarmament Conference. 
This is obviously a question of degree. It is well worth 
while for the three or four principal States in the Dis- 
armament Conference to explore Germany’s views in 
private and do their best to persuade her to resume 
her seat at the Gonference,~ and the fact that the 
Prime Minister is taking a hand in the work is an 
encouraging sign. But such talks can easily be too 
protracted. There is no reason why Germany, or any 
other single State, should be allowed to hold up the whole 
Conference indefinitely. It is all too easy for a State 
which prefers not to take a certain course to persist in 
advancing in private objections it could never sustain 
The Five-Power conversations are about to 
be resumed. If they can quickly be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, so much the better. If not, the 
Conference ought to reassemble and go forw: ard with its 
work, taking equality for Germany as its guiding principle, 


in public. 
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and at the same time giving the fullest consideration to 
the French security proposals. Unless some advance is 
made towards the French standpoint, we shall get no 
disarmament. If some advance is, we may get actually 
more disarmament than France has so far offered. 
* * - * 
Economy and its Limits 
The official committees on local expenditure set up 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in July have brought 
in recommendations very similar in essentials to those 
of the Private Members’ Committee discussed in last 
week’s Spectator. As a whole they confirm the impression 
that economy may as easily be a danger to be averted 
as a virtue to be pursued. There is certainly room for 
saving on roads, and if money remains as cheap as it is 
houses may be available from the efforts of private enter- 
prise, but there must be virtual certainty of that before 
public. effort is relaxed. or the State subsidy dropped. 
No such certainty exists as yet. While, moreover, it is 
obviously right from one angle to avoid legislation 
involving local authorities in expenditure it may often 
be better business to provide employment for productive 
purposes than to create unemployment and then cast 
about for means of relieving it. All that can be said 
there is that local authorities must consider both aspects 
of the question and decide every case on its merits. The 
proposals regarding education are almost wholly retro- 
grade. Larger classes, fewer evening classes and higher 
fees for them, promise an increasingly inferior equipment 
for a generation fated to make its way in a world where 
competition is increasingly keen. 
x * * * 
Transport in London 
The London Passenger Transport Bill, inherited 
from the late Labour Government, puts in the hands 
of a huge monopoly transport undertakings within a 
25-mile radius of Charing Cross, serving some 9,000,000 
people and representing capital of £120,000,000. The 
trams, *buses and trains in the London area must be 
co-ordinated unless they are to go on cutting each other’s 
throats indefinitely, but it by no means follows that 
the detailed arrangements under this Bill are what 
they should be. The amount to be paid in compen- 
sation, based as it is on three prosperous years, 1928, 
1929, 1930, is distinctly open to challenge. Objection 
also may very properly be taken to an amendment 
carried by the Government on Tuesday, laying it down 
that the Board of the new undertaking, instead of being 
appointed by a Minister directly responsible to the 
House of Commons, was to be selected by a body 
assembled ad hoc for the purpose, representing the 
London County Council, the London Traffic Advisory 
Committee, the London Clearing Bankers, the Law 
Society and the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
In only two of those five selectors is there any relevance 
at all, and this appointment of a Board by a committee 
definitely diminishes the authority of Parliament over 
the new body. 
* * » * 
Occupation for the Workless 
The Government has been well advised in enlisting the 
co-operation of the National Council of Social Service in 
the organization of what is termed ameliorative work for 
the unemployed. Finding situations is the business of the 
Employment Exchanges, but something can be done by 
other agencies to keep the still unemployed occupied and 
fit. The Society of Friends, with which the Government 
is also co-operating financially, has proved that by its 
allotment schemes. There is room, in particular, for both 
physical and occupational training, especially for boys 


—___ 


a, 


who have never had the opportunity of getting a job Sinee 
they left school, a point which was urged with force and 
imagination by Mr. Clarke, the Member for Dartford. in 
the House of Commons on Monday. His proposal for 
local social councils devoting themselves primarily {) 
this field of work deserves consideration, though a good 
deal is being done through the National Council of Sogjai 
Service already. While the ultimate responsibility fop 
the unemployed millions rests, and must remain, with the 
Government, official and voluntary effort: can with great 
advantage be co-ordinated. 
* * * * 

Mr. de Valera’s Problems 

About the appointment of Mr. Donal Buckley 
as Governor-General of the Irish Free State ther 
is nothing more to be said than that Mr. Donal Buckley 
has been appointed Governor-General of the Irish Fre 
State. Mr. de Valera chose him, and the King, acting 
constitutionally as he invariably does, appointed him, 
Whereupon Mr. Buckley took the oath like his pr. 
decessors. Mr. de Valera himself, returning after a week 
of very efficient chairmanship of the League of Nations 
Council, is faced with serious trouble on the railways, 
liable to involve not merely a strike, but an adverse 
vote in the Dail as result of the transference of the 
allegiance of the seven Labour Members. The verdict 
given by the Wages Board entails a 10 per cent. reduction 
of wages. The Government might devise some financial 
expedient for putting that right—it is as easy to 
subsidize railwaymen as farmers—but, in addition, its 
new Transport Bill fails to provide for railway nationali. 
zation, which the Labour Party insistently demands, 
The seven votes which keep Mr. de Valera in. power are 
more in the balance than usual. 

* * * * 

Persia and Anglo-Persian 

The action of the Persian Government in eancelling the 
sixty years’ concession granted in 1901 to the D’Arey 
group, and now held by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
has, and professes to have, no legal justification at all, 
The Persian Government is concerned, intelligibly enough, 
at the loss of royalty due to the fall in the price of ol 
but there is no suggestion that the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company is not duly carrying out its obligations, anda 
unilateral denunciation of the agreement is completely 
indefensible. New negotiations are proposed, and it is 
conceivable that some arrangement acceptable to both 
sides may be arrived at. If not, the matter will no doubt 
be taken up between the British and Persian Govern: 
ments, the more so since the British Government happens 
to own more than half the ordinary shares in the Anglo- 
Persian. That, however, is a secondary matter. Fat 
more serious is the Persian Government’s adoption of at 
attitude gravely detrimental to its credit, both materi 
and moral. . 
* * * “ 
Round Table Progress 

The Indian Round Table in its second week has bee 
dealing with some of the most important questions of the 
draft Constitution, Lord Irwin opening a discussid 
on the special powers of the Governor-General aul 
provincial Governors in relation to federal responsibility. 
Those powers, it was argued, must comprise full safeguards 
and must cover such matters as any grave menace to la¥ 
and order, the protection of minorities, commercial dis 
crimination, and the rights of the Indian States. The 
Indian Liberals, from whom as in previous conferences 
the best-informed and most helpful criticism comes, at 
emphatic in maintaining that there should be no provisi® 
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Job since jr the overriding of the responsible Ministry by the 
force anq M{governor-General on subjects which have been definitely 
rtford, in Hransferred to popular control. The safeguards, in other 
Posal for yords, must not be so wide as to swallow the essential 
narily to Mrinciple of Indian responsibility at the Centre. Very 
h a good careful definition will be needed here. The Hindu-Moslem 
of Social Gntroversy is at present mainly concerned with the 
vility fop Mjstribution of seats in the Federal Legislature. The 
With the fypslems’ demand for one-third is maintained, but it is 
ith great pw indicated that they would accept a statutory 25 per 
eat, With the understanding that the Indian States 
jould make up the Moslem proportion to one-third. So 
the debates have been notably harmonious. But the 
ust critical issues, especially the question of financial 
ythority, lie ahead. 
K * * * 

The Economics of Milk 

Much more than merely hygienic considerations are 
nied by the representations made last week by the 
jople’s League of Health to Sir Edward Hilton Young. 
ilk as produced and sold in this country may or may 
wt be safe from the health point of view. If the purity 
draw milk cannot be assured, then steps ought to be 
uken, by pasteurization or otherwise, to eliminate the 
iuger of tuberculosis. That is not as good as equipping 
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fe te country with tubercle-free herds, but it would mark, 
duction | My Tate, substantial progress towards the ideal. If 
financial ct" had more confidence in average English milk— 
easy to this is where other than hygienic considerations, i.e., 
tion, its eomomuic, come in—they would recommend milk-drinking 
ational, git more Widely to their patients, and if Great Britain 
emands, 0k to drinking milk on anything like the scale prevalent 
wer are A" America (to some small extent, no doubt, a result of 
whibition) a new era of prosperity would open for one 
ithe most important departments of English farming. 
Given pure milk, its consumption benefits equally the 
sumer and the farmer, if in different ways. Unfor- 
ling the tunately the poor always prefer milk from a tin to milk 
D’Arey fiom a dairy. 
mpany, . ad be ” 
at all, @lisconceived Exams 
enough, The case of the Public School boy going into business 
> of oil, BS beginning to get some of the attention it deserves. 
jan Oi! #414 letter on a later page General Curling touches on a 
, andaglttinent question, which Sir Francis Goodenough, 
ipletely (hirman of the British Association for Commercial 
id it is @ducation, has been raising elsewhere—the part played 
‘o both @y unsuitable examinations in deflecting boys relentlessly 
> doubt Fm the line of study that would most benefit them 





Joven: @ulen they pass from school to business. London 
Jappens Matriculation and the School Leaving Certificate, with 
Anglo" system of credits, are the main targets of criticism, 
r, Fargd the point is made that practical English, which 
n of ang™cans primarily the art of straight and clear expression, 
rateria "d modern languages, are what the boy entering business 
thiely needs. There is a great deal of truth in that, 
aud the argument that examinations designed as gates 
ofentry into a university, new or old, are not necessarily 
afit test of merit for boys with a quite different future 
s entirely sound. On the other hand, the boy with a 
business career before him has greater need of a foun- 


is been 
; of the 


a a dation of gene ral knowledge and culture than the 
‘pility university entrant, whose formal education is to continue 
gus es lor another three years. There is more involved here 
i: than a mere kick at London Matric. 

ial dis- * * * * 

. ThefA Sunday Cinema Decision 

renes— The result of the referendum on Sunday Cinemas 
es, art at Croydon is significant and satisfactory. Roughly 
vision 34,600 voted in favour of Sunday opening and 24,400 





against. The polling has much more than local import- 
ance in that the choice was not simply between Sunday 
cinemas and no Sunday cinemas, but between no cinemas 
and Sunday cinemas showing selected films approved 
by a committee on which the Churches and the local 
Borough Council will be represented, together with two 
representatives of the cinema houses. This is as sound 
a compromise as could well be reached between opposing 
views. The argument that if films are not good enough 
for Sunday they are not good enough for weekdays is 
unconvincing. There is no arbitrary line to be drawn 
between good films and bad films, but there is a very broad 
distinction between the best and the worst, and it is 
altogether appropriate that on a day which is traditionally 
differentiated from the rest of the week by its con- 
secration to higher ends, mental, spiritual, and physical, 
an attempt should be made to show only the best. If 
other towns follow Croydon’s example the basis may well 
be laid for a kind of film white-list which would be useful 
for many purposes. 


* * * 3% 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The debate 
on the Labour amendment to the Address was rather 
overshadowed by the prominence of other issues in the 
minds of members, but nevertheless illuminated a pro- 
nounced and general change in the attitude of the House 
of Commons towards the encouragement of enterprise 
by the State. Mr. Attlee gave his best Parliamentary 
performance in expounding the philosophy of Socialism, 
though he hardly succeeded in explaining any better why 
civilization would work better in practice if private profit 
were eliminated. Lord Eustace Percy, who has been 
putting a great deal of hard research into social and 
economic problems since he became again a_ private 
member, admitted that the unemployment problem was 
becoming a refugee problem, such as the Greeks had to 
deal with after the War. He voiced the very general 
opinion that the unemployed must be kept at least busy 
enough to prevent their physical and moral deterioration. 
This meant the enlistment of private voluntary effort in 
the provision of hobbies, and the stimulation of housing 
by any means except subsidies ; and it appeared to mean 
the use of public credit to start private enterprise going 
wherever the latter lagged. Other members followea 
this line in suggesting measures small or great to revive 
decaying industries, notably agriculture and_ shipping. 
At the close of the debate Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister made 
as brave a show as he could with what had already been 
done, but the Government are not yet ready for any 
dramatic announcement of future policy, 

x * * * 


The beginning of the Committee stage of the London 
Passenger Transport Bill produced some of the best fun 
of the Session. Poor Mr. Pybus sought vainly to placate 
criticism, which is mainly prejudice against a Bill origin- 
ally produced by the Labour Government and as such is 
implacable. The Attorney-Gencral made desperate efforts 
to come to his rescue, but for more than two hours astute 
Parliamentarians such as Mr. Churchill and Lord Winter- 
ton made airy rings round them, and they were finally 
forced to vote down their own motion to report progress. 
The incident will do little harm to the Bill, but it did not 
show up the Ministers concerned in too good a light. They 
should never have allowed themselves to be the victims 
of the rules of procedure. However, the House finally 
started calmly on the Bill, having thoroughly enjoyed 
as good a piece of Parliamentary baiting as has been seen 
sinee Sir Frederick Banbury went to the House of Lords, 
or the late Mr. Pringle passed away. 
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Should We Pay America? 


Agha British Note on the debt to the United States 

will no doubt have been published on both sides 
of the Atlantic by the time these lines appear. It is 
safe to predict that it will indicate neither refusal nor 
inability to pay the amount due on December 15th. 
Speaking at Retford a week ago the Prime Minister 
most wisely emphasized the fact that we had in our 
last Note asked neither for cancellation nor reduction, 
but simply for postponement, in the general interest, 
of the instalment immediately due. If that postponement 
is refused by the American Congress, as there is every 
prospect that it will be, then we must pay without 
hesitation, without protest and without complaint. 
Every relevant consideration points to that decision. 
To say that we cannot pay £29,000,000 when there is 
gold to the value of £140,000,000 lying in the vaults of 
the Bank of England would be palpable mendacity. 
We could even pay dollars, if need be, though the strain 
would be greater, and the effects on the economic fabric 
of the country and the world still more serious. For 
a nation with a financial reputation like our own to 
default would shake confidence in every continent, 
and for the largest creditor nation in the world to 
take such a course would be to set a precedent which 
might turn every obligation to us into a bad debt. On 
grounds of business alone it would be worse not to pay 
the impending instalment than to pay it. And when 
all is said and done something more than pure business 
is involved. This is a country that is accustomed to 
meet its obligations. We have a great record in that 
respect, and it must be maintained, most particularly 
in the face of the United States, so long as there is a 
penny in the till. That is a conclusion which higher 
considerations dictate. But so do lower. The best way 
to advance our claim for reconsideration of our whole 
debt is to pay this instalment of it without cavil. 

But our task is by no means confined to paying. We 
have to pay without bitterness and we have, with whatever 
arts of popular presentation we can command, to bring 
the strength of our case home to the American voter, 
who commands Congress because every Congressman 
stands in proper fear of his constituents. The task 
is not easy. Up to a point our case is manifestly strong. 
When the settlements with America’s European debtors 
were made this country undertook to pay over 80 per 
cent. of the full amount due, France 50 per cent., and Italy 
25 per cent. And in spite of the Balfour Note, laying 
it down that we would ask from our own European 
debtors no more than would suffice to pay our due 
to America (which means that we get no reparations 
proper at all), we have, in fact, paid out close on 
£200,000,000 more than we have received. And while 
America has required us to pay 80 per cent. of our full 
debt to her we have exacted from France less than 43 
per cent., and from Italy less than 16 per cent., of their 
full debts to us. Those figures can be so presented to 
the American public as to make their own impression. 
Open-minded Americans have conceded freely that 
Britain got what they call ‘‘ a raw deal” at their hands, 
and there is more to support that conclusion than the 
mere figures themselves. The debt-settlements were 
avowedly based in large measure on the individual 
debtors’ capacity to pay. That is well enough, but 
Great Britain’s capacity to pay was the result of the 
deliberate sacrifices her citizens had unflinchingly made. 
It is a little depressing to put the national finances 
straight by such drastic expedients as an Income Tax 
of 6s, in the vound,. and as a consequence be adjudged 
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capable of paying 80 per cent., while France gets off" 
with 50 and Italy with 25. That is part of the past nowl 
and we need waste no time in idle regrets. On th q 
contrary, we could very likely have got better terms jf. 
1923 if we had chosen to haggle and whine and argue, shea 
As it was we recognized our plain obligations and shou): a 
dered them, and our action then may well stand us inppostpone 
good stead now, for slow though opinion in the United” apd 
States may be to move, there are indications of a growing and *" ve 
recognition that Great Britain is entitled now to on 
liberality of treatment that was not accorded her then, 
A great deal more might be said, and is no doubt 
being said in the new Note, in support of the British 
case. Into the obvious but more technical arguments—| WER 
as to the impossibility of making continued payments|£- >¢ 
to a country which will neither import nor lend, and as|interest | 
to the shattering effect on international trade of these on the 
vast uncompensated payments by one country to another artificial 
—there is no need to enter here, if for no other reason |subsidies 
than that they carry us into regions where the average |assistanc 
American voter to whom we have to make our ultimate |aflord t 
appeal is not competent to follow (any more than the|industry 
average British or the average French voter). And this} The @ 
must be added that while we endeavour to make our|itift fro 
own point of view clear to America it is equally essential |been SoM 
to make America’s view clear to ourselves. The question |ably Pp 
of a sum like £29,000,000 is vastly important. But|than th 
the question of Anglo-American understanding is more |countrys 
important still. We have necessarily had to approach {for the 
the United States at the worst of all possible moments, jand chi 
in the paralysing interregnum that occurs two or threéeflife are 
times in half a century when one President succeeds |ticularly 
another of the opposite political colour. The decision flave m: 
lies in the hands of Congress, and neither the President jand nai 
nor the President-Elect has any hold over the existing jopponer 
Congress. Not till March, when Mr. Roosevelt is at the}could n 
White House, will the White House in any degree control |the sig] 
the Capitol. What, moreover, the average Congressman pasture 
and the voter behind him sees is a country with a balanced [tention 
budget seeking financial relief from a country with a prising 
deficit of 1,000 million dollars, and 10 million unem- {capable 
ployed. (It is true that our budget is balanced by our own] That 
sacrifices, and that we have not so far asked for cancella- [British 
tion or reduction, but the average voter overlooks that.) Here a 
These, no doubt, are all fallacious arguments. The agricult 
business men of the Eastern States see as clearly as} comr 
Mr. Chamberlain the folly in persisting in these payments | {uit a 
whose abolition would pay America in increased trade }and he 
and the restoration of what one of her recent Presidents | orinar 
delighted to call normalcy. But the business men of |’ a w 
New York and Philadelphia do not control Congress, {ition 
and our appeal must be to the men who do. Education fhistory 
is needed, and the best preparation for the education will }when 
be the payment of this month’s instalment if Congress }not mi 
refuses to postpone it. Some education, for that matter, }with n 
is called for on this side of the Atlantic too. We have }relativ. 
taken to referring conveniently and a little lightly to there 
cancellation of the debt. In fact, there is no question happen 
of cancelling it—unless the American Government] Ther 
proposes to default towards its own citizens. It is well Joverse: 
to remember the origin of the debt. The American {laws ai 
Government borrowed money from American citizens }¢ereals 
and lent it to the European Governments. Interest has —whe: 
regularly to be paid to the individual lenders, and if it} be enc 
does not come out of the payments of the European the ar 
debtors to Washington it will have to come out of the} must | 
Treasury at Washington, and increase the already} 0f agr 
immense deficit in the Budget. What we call cancella- be dis 
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n is, in fact, the transfer of the burden from the 
oulders of the British Government to those of the 

yerican Government. This operation would no doubt 
* Bets off. to the advantage of America itself, but Americans 
past now may well grow irritated at too obvious an anxiety to 

* the) ress the fact on them. 

terms jn The immediate future is disquieting but not alarming. 
¥ arguety looks as: though Congress would refuse the request for 
Re shoul postponeraent of the December payment. In that case 
a he ihe payment must be made—preferably in gold— 
‘ United and in a spirit calculated to smooth the way for further 
aig ; >, jegotiations, not impede it. Mr. Roosevelt has declared 
her then, 


® Some Questions 
fee HERE are three fundamental questions that must 


iments— : 
ayments be asked about British agriculture. Is it a national 
, and as|interest to keep a certain proportion of the population 


of these|on the land? If so, can that be achieved without 
gtificial assistance in the form of tariffs, quotas or 
r reason jsubsidies ? And if it cannot what form should the 
average | assistance take, and how high a price can the nation 
ultimate |aford to pay for the preservation of the agricultural 
han the|industry ? 
ind this} The answer to the first question is clear enough. The 
ake our|drift from the country to the towns has almost always 
sential been something to regret, and to check whenever reason- 
uestion ably possible. The countryman’s life is healthier 
t. Butithan the townsman’s and it is to the influx from the 
is more countryside that the towns have looked for generations 
proach for the recruitment of their physique. For women 
oments, jand children particularly the advantages of country 
yr three jlife are manifest. Modern inventions, moreover, par- 
ucceeds |ticularly the cinema, the radio and the motor-bus, 
lecision fave made life in the village something far less limited 
esident jand narrowing than it once was. The most resolute 
‘xisting fopponent of any form of protection for English farming 
at thejcould not admit that he would view with equanimity 
control |the sight of derelict farms and cottages, with good 
essman fpasture and arable going back to thistles. His con- 
lanced jtention would, no doubt, be that when farming is enter- 
with afprising and efficient British agriculture is perfectly 
unem- {capable of standing on its own legs. 
urown} That raises immediately the second question. Can 
neella- [British farming survive without artificial assistance ? 
that.) |Here at once is the heart of the problem, That the 
The j¢gricultural industry is practically bankrupt to-day 
rly as}s common knowledge. One or two branches—poultry, 
ments |{uit and on the whole milk—are paying their way, 
trade }and here and there under favourable conditions the 
‘idents ordinary mixed farm can hold its own. But agriculture 
1en of Jas a whole is in question, and for the moment its con- 
gress, [ition is desperate. That has happened before in 
cation flistory. It happened in the ’nineties of last century, 
n will fwhen agriculture lay under the blight of a depression 
ngress Jlot much less disastrous than this. Yet it recovered 
ater, JWith no assistance from the State, as the period of 
have frelative prosperity from 1900 to 1914 testifies. Is 
ly tofthere any reason why what happened then should not 
estion flappen again ? 
ment} There are no doubt some reasons. The output of 
s well foverseas countries has increased vastly, and if economic 
rican flaws are left to work normally the production of certain 
tizens} cereals in this country will be completely unprofitable 
t has]—wheat, for example. Is the British farmer to 
if it}be encouraged to grow wheat at all, and if so why? If 
pean fthe answer is that a minimum of home-grown wheat 
f the} must be available in time of war, that is a question not 
ready Of agriculture at all, but of national defence, and must 
cella-f be discussed on that basis, though it may be observed 
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against cancellation of the debt, but not against revision 
and reduction, which can be carried to any length. It 
is our business now to make our own case individually. 
The United States will have none of a united front of 
the European debtors, and we ought to have none of it 
either. We are in the fullest sympathy with France 
and Italy, but we do not stand on the same footing as 
they do. They have already received indulgent 
treatment; we have not. It is for us now to pay and 
then discuss. To continue the statutory payments in 
the future is out of the question, and by March all 
America may have realized that. 


on Agriculture 


that the yield achieved between 1914 and 1918 was such 
as to deny this argument much validity. But at least 
such a question does suggest another, much more far- 
reaching. What is the desired aim for British agri- 
culture? It is obviously necessary to decide that 
before discussing how the-aim is to be realized. Is it 
to keep a certain population on the land? If so, is it 
the population that is there to-day, or the population 
that was there ten years ago? There is a difference 
of 100,000 between these two figures. And if the aim 
can be defined, in terms of population or any others, 
are all branches of agriculture to be fostered equally, and 
on what. basis? Wheat-growing on Dartmoor could be 
made profitable if a high enough duty were put on 
foreign wheat—though every farmer depending on corn 
for feed would, incidentally, be ruined. No one does 
in fact propose to encourage wheat-growing on Dartmoor, 
but while some urge that there should be no wheat 
grown at all in England, others are convinced that 
the crop should be extensively grown on fully mechanized 
lines. There is similar divergence of view about other 
crops and about the various branches of stock pro- 
duction. Whether help should be given and in what 
directions can be decided only from a study of the charac- 
teristics of every form of production, of the employment 
it gives, of its adaptability to various localities, of its 
relation to other products, and of its position in world trade. 

If the Minister of Agriculture is wise he will put first 
things first. A comprehensive survey of the possibilities 
of British agriculture is urgently needed. No scientific 
study has ever been made of the present form and the in- 
herent possibilities of agriculture in this country. The 
Cambridge School of Agriculture is at present engaged in a 
survey of farm management on a limited scale in the 
Eastern Counties, but this is not enough. Farming, being 
a highly individual affair, tends to become a haphazard 
affair. But prosperity can never return until haphazard 
production is displaced by systematic production of those 
things and in those ways which soil, climate and social 
circumstance favour. If co-operation, on the one hand, 
for the purchase of seed, the use of tractors and other 
machinery, and on the other for marketing, were 
more highly developed, farming would be better off than 
it is. If production were organized as is proposed for 
pigs by the recent Commission—quite apart from any 
protection of the home industry by the restriction of 
imports—that branch of British farming would be 
better off than it is. When all is said and done it will 
always be true that under any system, either of 
Free Trade or of Protection, some farms will pay and 
some will not. The gross income per 100 acres was 
found by the Cambridge investigators to vary between 
£1,000 on the Suffolk-Essex borders and £400 in parts 
of Norfolk. To accord protection that will keep the 
£400 farmer alive will be to bestow a wholly gratuitous 
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endowment on his £1,000 colleague, at the expense 
mainly of the urban consumer. There is plenty of 
good farming in Great Britain, but there is also plenty 
of bad. Simply to give the bad farmer shelter, whether 
by tariff or quota or any other expedient, would be 
completely mischievous. What is needed is to make 
him into a good farmer or put some more competent 
successor in his place. In announcing arrangements 
for a temporary reduction of meat imports last month 
Major Elliot met his potential critics with the challenge 
“You asked for action. Here it is.” That was justifi- 
able enough in the special emergency. But the formula- 
tion of a long-term policy is another matter. The 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


T is natural enough that individual members of the 
Cabinet should have held different views about the 
desirability of paying the American debt instalment, and 
not unnatural that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be among those most reluctant to see the payment 
made. But from all I hear the Treasury has been 
rather over-assiduous in string-pulling in Fleet Street. 
Daily papers were urged on no account to give the 
impression that this country meant to pay—rather, for 
preference, to suggest that it would not. The business of 
responsible papers is to form their own views and state 
them, not echo the Cabinet, much less a_ single 
Department, whose views in this matter differ from 
those of most others. 
* * * * 


I see it stated that a selection of Mr. Asquith’s letters 
to Mrs. Harrisson is to be published. It is, but not, I 
believe, till 1984. When the letters do see the light they 
should reveal a good deal of their writer’s personality. 
In his Memories and Reflections, where a good many 
fragments of the letters are quoted, Mr. Asquith speaks 
of “a new friendship to which I have ever since been 
greatly indebted” with “a young couple, Roland and 
Hilda Harrisson,” who scttled near him in Wiltshire 
in 1915. Major Harrisson was killed in 1917, but the 
friendship with his widow continued and ripened, and 
the letters, covering a period of ten years, are described 
by their writer as the nearest approach to a diary he 
ever kept, apart from his letters to his wife. 

* * * * 


The appointment of Mr. H. G. Wood as Hulsean 
Lecturer at Cambridge is an event of some significance. 
There has, I believe, only been one Free Churchman, 
Dr. Anderson Scott, to fill the position since John 
Hulse’s foundation was created a century and more 
ago, and though I am speaking without the book, I think 
I am right in assuming that no layman has ever delivered 
the lectures before. As head of the Quaker theological 
settlement at Woodbrooke, Mr. Wood has all the qualities 
called for except ordination, and that is evidently no 


longer a sine qua non. 
™ * * * 


’ 


Nothing emerges more conspicuously from such news 
as reaches me privately from Berlin than the dramatic 
importance attaching to the life and health of the massive 
old warrior who fills the office of Reichsprisident. 
Hindenburg is, of course, over eighty-five, and the vital fact 
is not merely that he is the only man in Germany for 
whom a popular vote has been cast, or that he can legislate 
under Article 48 of the Weimer Constitution by emergency 
decree, regardless of the Reichstag, but that under 
the same constitution if the President should die the 
Chancellor for the time being fills his place till a new elee- 


———!~ 


first question to ask is not whether British farming 4, 
it is can stand unaided, but whether British farming 
as it might be could—a very different thing. It would be 
far better for the Minister of Agriculture to apply 
temporary palliatives, if that must be, than to let himisel 
be rushed into the precipitate production of a policy whic) 
can only have a scientific basis if it is framed in the light 
of data which are not yet available at all on any adequate 
scale. If,moreover, the world prices of primary produc 
begin to rise, as is by no means improbable, his problem 
will be immensely simplified. Never was it more necessary 
for a Minister to look—in every dircction and from 
every angle—-before he leaps. 


tion can take place. That means that at the present 
moment succession to the Chancellorship is almost like 
a kind of exalted musical chairs, for everything may 
depend on who happens to be in the chair when the 
critical moment comes. As a matter of fact the President 
at eighty-five seems to be in better health than most men 
half his age. But the span of human life is limited and in 
this case the limit cannot by the nature of things be far 
distant. 
x * * * 

The old question of how many words the average man 
of culture needs for the expression of his thoughts is 
revived by a remark of M. André Siegfried in his suggest- 
tive speech at the Anglo-French lunch at the Savoy on 
Tuesday. Apologizing (most unnecessarily) for his lack 
of fluency in English, he observed that if he were using 
his own language “ I should be commander of an army of 
seven or eight thousand words. As it is I have only a 
mere battalion of some eight or nine hundred.” Quee 
Victoria was said by Mr. Gladstone (or was it John 
Morley ?) to possess a vocabulary of two thousand words, 
That must be well below the average. 

* * * * 

No vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic will arouse such 
hopes so anxious as the ‘Conté di Savoia’, which lef 
Genoa on her maiden voyage on Wednesday. The great 
army of the seasick in every land (myself not least) has 
its mind and thoughts concentrated on that gyroscopic 
equipment which, till it is proved a failure, permits the 
claim to be made that the liner will never develop 
more than the almos« imperceptible list of three degrees, 
It is an astonishing fact that after a century of steamships, 
seasickness, despite all the professed remedies, should 
be as prevalent as ever it was, and that doctors should 
be no more immune from it than farriers or film-stars, 

* * * * 

I must be allowed to claim the modest distinction 
of knowing something about Mr. Donal Buckley, 
the newly appointed Governor-General of the Insh 
Free State. About three years ago, driving down from 
Dublin to Sligo (as it happened, with the son of Bryaa 
Cooper, who, had he lived and the Cosgrave administra 
tion remained in power, might have been Governor 
General himself), I had a breakdown in the main stre¢t 
of Maynooth. The resources of the only garage provilg 
inadequate, reinforcements were enlisted from Dublin. 
Meanwhile the owner of the least ramshackle shop i 
the village supplied us with food, and most. obligingly 
placed the household amenities of his establishment 4 
our disposal. I may add that, but for the biographical 
appendices conveniently provided, it is improbable that 
I should have recognized him in the recent photographs 
of the new Governor-General, JANUS. 
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A Christian’s Faith 


HESE are not the days of creeds. They are rather 
T days of questionings. Science, with its double 
revelation of the infinitely little and the infinitely 
jistant, tends to make the idea of a personal God, finding 
uhique manifestation in a man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
yho lived His short life in a corner of the Levant 
nineteen hundred years ago, something theoretic rather 
thn immediate or real. The life of Christ has its 
peaty. ‘The Bible still imparts its high ethical teaching, 
and parts of it, particularly the New Testament, some- 
thing more. But what has the God who is not far 
fom any one of us to do with the Stock Exchange, and 
the theatre crowds, and the cotton factories, and the 
wal-pits and Piccadilly and Corporation Street and 
Deansgate ?, What God is the man and woman of 
the twentieth century, swept on by the swift tides of its 
tumultuous life, to believe in ? 

The answer to that question can clearly best be given, 

indeed be given only, by men and women who do 
definitely, and openly profess belief in such a God and 
in the Christian religion as the truest. of many faiths 
commanding the allegiance of different races or different 
bodies of individuals. To define a personal faith is 
never easy. But in this case no new definition is needed. 
Week by week, in most of the Christian Churches of 
this and many other lands, the oldest of all the declara- 
tions of a Christian’s faith, the Apostles’ Creed, is recited 
by men and women who cannot all be charged, though 
some of them may be, with treating it as no more then 
one of those vain repetitions which the Founder of the 
Christian religion unequivocally denounced. And what 
the serious questioner asks of the avowed Christian of 
to-day is how much of that creed, and with what inter- 
pretation, the ordinary man of the twentieth century, 
immersed in his material concerns, can seize on and 
make his own and take as the foundation of his inner life. 
Such a questioner will not be hard to satisfy. He is 
not putting his questions in hostility or deliberate 
scepticism. He is wanting to believe much more than 
not to believe. But he must have something to believe 
in that every part of his being can accept. It must 
satisfy his intellectual faculties no less than his spiritual 
needs. He will not quibble over words. He is ready 
to leave the Virgin Birth and the descent into hell alone. 
The essentials, few, direct, simple, are enough for him. 
They are more than enough, for they are staggering 
in their immensity. Bewildered and hesitating himself, 
he turns to men who have faced the tremendous problem 
of the essentials and found a sufficient and a firm-based 
faith, and asks them to tell him how much of the 
Apostles’ Creed they in fact believe. 
“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth.” What God is this? Is it the 
Power, implied but undiscerned, lying somewhere lost 
in time behind the hidden beginnings not simply of this 
earth but of infinite worlds whose existence the astro- 
nomers’ incredible explorations are still bringing methodic- 
ally within the range of our stunned comprehension ? 
Is this the personal God in whom we live and move 
and have our being, to whom we pray, who concerns 
Himself with our little insignificant individual lives ? 
“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” Is it 
to that God, infinitely remote in time and space, that 
this Christ stands in a unique relationship? If that 
be so, is He a Christ of all the universe or only of this 
Single planet 2? Can we be content to hold that 


‘* God may have other Words for other worlds, 
But for this world the Word of God is Christ ” ? 





Those are the great, the supreme, essentials of the 
Christian faith—a God who is above all and beyond all, 
and who revealed Himself to humanity through one 
man, Jesus Christ. Those who call themselves Christians 
to-day, if they can give any account of the faith they 
hold, must be able to tell the serious questioner some- 
thing of what God they believe in, and of how they 
conceive of Jesus Christ—how, in particular, He stands 
for them unique among the prophets and teachers of 
history. 

But those supreme essentials are not enough. There 
is that closing paragraph of the Creed, which analyses 
the belief of the Christian into much more intimate detail. 
Even here we need not press too far, nor ask too much. 
The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, 
can perhaps be either taken for granted or quietly left. 
And the resurrection of the body will, by many at any 
rate, be set aside altogether as something irrelevant to 
the central tenets of their faith. But the Holy Ghost ; 
the forgiveness of sins; and the life everlasting? And 
prayer, which is not mentioned in this particular Creed 
at all? How, the teachers and preachers of the Christian 
faith to-day may rightly be asked, are these things to be 
interpreted in the experience of the men who brush 
against them in the street or drop into a seat beside them 
in the tube or *bus? What is the policeman on point 
duty in Trafalgar Square to believe—and to feel—about 
the forgiveness of sins ?. What can you tell him that you 
feel and believe about it yourself ? Is there one surrender 
and one forgiveness? Or continuing forgiveness for 
continuing sinners? And does it ever carry its 
redemptive force so far as to avert sin altogether ? 
Then, “the life everlasting.” Is the idea of human 
immortality bound up with a religious faith? Is it 
something reserved for those who believe in the God 
revealed by Christ ? Or must a Christian, because a 
Christian, believe in life everlasting (whether as a 
blessing or a curse) for all mankind? How does an 
Archbishop’s belief about life everlasting differ from 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s ? 

And prayer? The old, obvious question, Do you 
believe in prayer ? is no doubt too crude. The avowed 
Christian manifestly does. It is of the essence of his 
faith. But with what limitations? Prayer an 
attitude. It creates and develops a relationship between 
the man who frames his prayer and the God to whom 
he prays. Yes, but for what may a man reasonably 
pray? The belief that prayer has effect on the forces 
of Nature—can, for example, bring rain in time of 
drought—is not often met with now. The inevitable, 
instinctive prayer for the safety of a husband or a son 
on active service, or in some other danger, is different. 
But is it part of the Christian faith that prayer will 
deflect a shell or a gas-wave—deflect it perhaps to send 
to destruction someone else, instead of the special indi- 
vidual prayed for? Prayers for the sick are different 
again. It is easier for most of us to believe in the 
eflicacy of prayer in that field. But is there anything 
more here than a vivid and urgent sympathy going out 
from one human being to another? Will not telepathy 
account for a good deal that is claimed for prayer ? 

These are questions that in word and in thought— 
much more often in thought than in spoken word—men 
are putting perpetually to-day in deep sincerity, and 
finding no satisfying answer. That is partly, no doubt, 
because they do not go with any regularity to the places 
where leaders of Christian thought are dealing, from 
their pulpits, with these very problems, But it was never 
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the way of the greatest Christian teachers to shut them- 
selves within the four walls of a church. They took 
their teaching to wherever men seeking truth were to 
ke found. In the certain conviction that among both 
the habitual and the occasional readers of this journal 
there are very many who are putting some such questions 
to themselves, the Spectator has arranged a short series 


| 


ee 


of articles by representative men in the Christian Churches, 
who will say in plain words what answers they hai 
found that meet their needs. They will, in other Words, 
define a Christian’s Faith as they hold to it and liye by it 
themselves in a world which seems often enough to regard 
all religion as superfluity. The first artiele, to appear 
next week, is contributed by Sir Arnold Wilson, 


Houses and Wages 


By B. SEEBoHM RownrTrREE. 


LMOST everyone agrees that, with 2,750,000 
unemployed, it is desirable that we should under- 
take works of national development. The trouble is 
that so few of these pay a commercial return on the 
capital, and in view of the present state of the national 
finances the Government continues to relieve unem- 
ployment by giving men the “dole.” Until recently, 
houses for the unskilled labouring class could only be 
provided with heavy subsidies from the Exchequer 
and the rates. But the low rate at which money can 
now be borrowed has completely changed the situation, 
and to-day it is possible to provide houses almost without 
subsidy, and to let them at 9s. or 10s. a week inclusive 
of rates. I would urge that the Government should 
forthwith initiate a carefully planned programme of 
buildmg houses of this class on an extensive scale. 
They would be promptly taken by the better paid 
unskilled workers—they are urgently needed, and their 
erection would relieve the serious unemployment in the 
building trade, where over a quarter of a million men 
are out of work, involving a cost of about £200,000 a 
week in unemployment pay. 

Two questions arise : 

1. What kind of houses should we build ? 

2. Can they be let at rents within the means of the 

unskilled labourer ? 

While keeping the need for economy in mind, we 
should never forget that houses last for three genera- 
tions, and it is supremely important that they should 
be the very best which can be built for the sum available. 
Now, we can build cheaply in two ways. We can 
reduce the cost by skill and efficiency, or we can build 
poor shoddy houses. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if full use had been made of the best modern know- 
ledge, both as regards the planning of individual houses, 
and the plotting of houses on the sites, we could during 
the last decade have saved many millions of pounds 
and yet have had much better houses than we have 
to-day. Houses should be well-planned, convenient 
to work, with the maximum of light and_ sunshine, 
adequate ventilation, and tasteful in appearance—which 
need not mean added cost, but only skilful design. 

The number of not more than twelve houses to the 
acre should be preserved, for, as Sir Raymond Unwin 
has shown, the extra cost as between that and of 
twenty houses to the acre only means twopence a week 
to the tenant with land at £400 an acre, or less than 
halfpenny a week with land at £200 an acre; while 
on the extra land provided a man can raise produce of 
at least an average value of 1s. a week with great advan- 
tage to his health and physique. But the provision of 
substantial gardens at practice uly no extra cost is only 
possible if the planning is dove along certain definite 
lines. The wide main roads suitable for heavy traffic 
and with deep sewers must be few. Branching off from 
these at right angles narrow short roads should be 
provided, each of them ending in a square large enough 
to allow a vehicle to be easily turned. These roads 
need not be costly, because they will only serve the 


houses erected along them and around the squares jp 
which they end. They can be constructed in the same 
way as carriage drives. Similarly, the drains running 
into the main arterial sewers can be comparatively small 
and cheap, and in this way the cost of roads and sewers 
per house is reduced to a surprising degree, 

The provision of gardens large enough to grow vege. 
tables of a definite economic value is a matter of supreme 
importance. Life to-day is charged for the worker 
with grave risks of either short time or complete lack 
of work. The perils of these can be minimized by unem- 
ployment insurance ; but we have nothing to lose and 
all to gain by restoring, in some measure, the com: 
parative security enjoyed by a more primitive agricul: 
tural community, and giving every household the oppor. 
tunity of growing its own vegetables. If they can also 
keep rabbits, hens, perhaps even pigs and goats as in 
Belgium, so much the better. There is another stand. 
point from which this matter should be considered, 
Hours of work are bound to be gradually shortened by 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery, and within, 
say, twenty years (between one-third and one- quarter 
of the lifetime of a house), the working week will very 
possibly be only thirty-four orthirty-eight hours. Whatare 
men to do with their leisure? Our method of solving that 
problem will profoundly affect the physique and character 
of the British people. But how invaluable an asset is a 
garden, in which a man can employ his spare time 
usefully, and bring up his children in health and vigour 
with some first-hand acquaintance with Mother Earth! 
Save in cases where it is really impracticable it would, 
in my view, be false economy to build houses except 
under such conditions as I have here laid down, and a 
mistake for the State to give support to housing schemes 
in which such considerations were disregarded. 

Houses such as I am considering can be built on the 
outskirts of most towns and let at 9s. to 10s. a week, 
including rates, if the following conditions are observed :—- 
The money must be lent at 4 per cent. including } pet 
cent. for sinking fund on a sixty years’ basis. The cost of 
managing the building estates, including rent collection, 
and any losses due to empties or bad debts must be paid 
out of public funds, and the State must provide the expert 
guidance necessary to ensure the most economical “ lay-out” 
of building estates, and the good planning of the houses 
The total cost of these services, which would probably be 
divided between the central and local authorities, would 
be extremely small. Meanwhile, the cost of providing 
for unemployed builders would be reduced proportionately 
to the development of housing schemes. 

Now we come to the important question—can unskilled 
labourers, whose wages may be a few shillings above ot 
below 45s. a week, pay 9s. or 10s. for a house ? On two 
oceasions I have made a detailed study of the cost of 
living, The first investigation was made in 1899, when 
I tried to ascertain the very lowest sum necessary to keep 
a family of man, wife and. three children in physical 
health. The dietary was selected with the utmost care, 
and based upon scientific authority as to the nutritive 
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yalues of different foodstuffs. It comprised no butcher’s 
meat and was more economical than that provided for 
prisoners and paupers, and considerably more economical 
than dietaries actually chosen by the workers. I was 
seeking to arrive at the bare cost of providing for physical 
eficiency. Nothing was allowed for a newspaper or 

stage stamp, for travelling to and from work, or for beer 
ortobacco. At to-day’s prices the cost of providing this 
yery meagre standard of living is 31s. 6d. per week, 
including 1s. 7d. for compulsory health and unemployment 
jsurance contributions, but excluding the amount 
expended on rent and rates. The second inquiry was 
carried out in 1918, when the object was to discover 
yhat sum would enable a man to marry, to occupy ¢ 
decent house, and to bring up a family of normal size in a 
state of physical efficiency, with a small margin for 


LL that can be said for Scottish Home Rule has now 
been said: moderately and well by the self-styled 
“Scottish Party ’’ under the leadership of the Duke of 
Montrose, whose instincts are entirely patriotic but 
whose training has not been laid along the lines of 
practical politics ; provocatively and far less well, as 
it sems to me, by another group calling itself the 
“National Party,” at whose head (for the moment) 
stands the romantic and faintly rococo figure of Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham. But the aims of these two 
groups are widely different; devolution of Scottish 
business to a Parliament in Edinburgh is the sole care 
of the ““ Scottish Party ” ; Dominion status considerably 
extended almost to separation-point, is the objective 
of Mr. Cunninghame Graham and his friends. So diverg- 
ent are these ambitions, that I cannot find myself in 
agreement with Lord Dalziel of Kirkcaldy when he asserts 
that “‘ the umbrella is big enough to shelter everybody ”’ ; 
the umbrella means, I suppose, the declaration that 
Scotland is to have a Parliament of her own, which is 
the only conceivable denominator common to these 
two new parties. Far more probable is it that the 
Montrose moderates will be shouldered out from the 
shelter, and that their places will immediately be occupied 
by a noisy, numerous and heterogeneous army of Irish 
and Scottish extremists, Communists and others, hailing 
from Glasgow and the South-West of Scotland who 
will vote for any Dominion Status candidate ; believing 
as they do, that the history of Southern Ireland will 
ultimately repeat itself in Scotland, and that no more 
deadly blow could be aimed at the heart of the Empire 
which they detest than the separation of Northern 
from Southern Britain. 
When we realize, as we must, that this and only this 
is the certain outcome, as it is the covert objective, of 
the Extreme Home Rule agitation, need we discuss 
whether Scottish law, Scottish railways, Scottish banking, 
trade and agriculture, &e., could or could not be better 
managed by members of a Scottish Parliament north of 
the Tweed ? The unity of the United Kingdom seems 
to me to be the issue of paramount importance, overriding 
all these lesser questions which can and should be 
regulated by a long overdue extension of local self- 
government. Moreover, the history of the past ten 
years teaches us that, just as co-operative stores are 
rapidly taking the place of small shopkeepers, so the 
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day of prosperity for small nations is past and gone ; 
withess (for good or for evil) the isolation of Austria and 


contingencies and recreation. The cost of maintaining 
this standard to-day for a man, wife and three children, I 
put at 43s. 8d. per week, plus rent and rates—and it 
appears to be true still that about 50 per cent. of families 
include three children. 

In the face of these facts, it is clear that all unskilled 
labourers could not afford 9s. or 10s. for rent, even allow- 
ing for the economic value of a garden. But the better 
paid ones, and those with lower pay who had children 
earning, could and would afford such a rent, and there can 
be no doubt that the widespread provision of houses such 
as I have described would meet an urgent national need. 
Moreover, it would bring back hope to thousands of 
unemployed workers in the building trade, and their 
regular employment would directly quicken other trades 
throughout the country. 


Why Home Rule For Scotland ? 


By Sir Tan MAtcoum. 


the creation of the racially composite States of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania. It is the old 
story of the resistance of the close-bound faggot as 
contrasted with the weakness of a single stick. That 
any group of patriotic and reasoning Scots should, at 
this time of day, counsel their fellow-countrymen to 
break away from a Union which has been of untold 
benefit to both of the partners thereto, is wilfully to 
ignore the plain teaching of the history and _ social 
experience of the last half generation. 

Furthermore, I notice that the propaganda of the 
new Home Rule parties never mentions the probable 
attitude of England, “ the predominant partner” in the 
Union, towards their proposals. The Moderates are 
asking for full control of domestic and internal affairs, 
reserving many important subjects for decision by the 
Imperial Parliament at Westminster with which, by 
the way, the Nationalist Party will have nothing to do. 
But here is one of the principal rocks upon which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills for Ireland made ship- 
wreck ; it was found impossible to define with anything 
like legal or political accuracy what exactly were 
“domestic and internal” affairs. And the second rock 
was then known as the “in and out” clauses; that 
rock also will re-appear; and it will be for English 
members at Westminster to decide whether, if a national 
Parliament is given to Scotland, Scottish members 
shall still be allowed and paid to go to London to vote 
on measures concerning England’s internal and domestic 
concerns which, for the past two centuries, have become 
increasingly entangled with those of Scotland. It is 
neither wise nor candid to turn a blind eye and a deaf 
ear to those two persistent difficulties, which are even 
greater in the case of England and Scotland than they 
were when Nationalist Ireland was demanding Home 
Rule. Thev must be faced ; and there will be no chance 
of solving them until Scotland as a whole (not the two 
new parties only) has convinced the _predominant 
partner that two Parliaments within the United Kingdom 
will rule that comparatively small area better than one. 

And, finally, the cost of this new piece of machinery ; 
no small matter for consideration in these hard times. 
Those who are to pay the piper may as well be informed 
beforehand of the approximate price of the concert, 
Fortunately we have ready at hand the cost of running 
the Irish Free State and the Government of Northern 
Ireland, and from these figures Scotsmen can obtain 


sufficient food for thought, Inter alia, the Finance 
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Accounts for Northern Ireland for the year 1931-32 
show : 


£ 
Total Supply Services .. e oe ee 9,065,850 
Parliament Buildings .. ote ee ee 25,372 
Civil Services and Ministries .. ‘ie 1,244,618 
Public Works and Buildings .. ee a 473,754 


Inaddition to these charges should, of course, be counted 
the cost of certain heavy charges now borne by the 
United Kingdom Exchequer which are not shown in 
the accounts of Northern Ireland, which never asked 
for a separate Parliament. 

For the Irish Free State the estimates for 1931-32 
are as follows : 


7 
Total Supply Services .. we sie -. 21,921,578 
Parliament Buildings .. ss ar ais 116,885 
Civil Services and Ministries ae 2,914,446 
Public Works and Buildings .. : 678,282 


From the foregoing figures various calculations may 
be made as to the cost of one Parliament for the whole 
of Scotland, according to the powers to be conferred on 
that Parliament by (a) the Moderate Party, with a 
number of services reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
or (b) by the Nationalist Party with all services chargeable 
to the Scottish taxpayer. But it may well be doubted 
whether any calculations made upon such bases would 
approach accuracy, seeing that the Home Rule protagon- 
ists (of whatever colour) contemplate a large increase of 
expenditure in many departments of Government, a 


The Gypsies 


By Lapy ELEANor Smita, 


IKE all Balkan people, the people of Roumania 
are renowned for their strange, intricate heritage 
of many diverse bloods. They are Latin, Slav, Greek, 
Turkish, Kurd—and gypsy. In the Roumanians, as 
in the people of Andalusia, this dark thread of Tsigan 
blood is deeply interwoven. The peasants of Roumania 
instinctively play gypsy music. They marry according 
to gypsy rites; they deck themselves with barbaric 
jewellery, they are dark and almond-eyed. Above all, 
they appear to live on terms of equality, even of friendship, 
with the nomad tribes who prowl about their villages. 
And the result is that the gypsies of the Balkans, at 
last tolerated as a change from being persecuted, are the 
finest types of their race. The Balkan countries swarm 
with them; the people call them Pharons, perhaps with 
some mistaken idea as to their Egyptian origin, and revere 
them as serious and accomplished musicians. At the 
present moment at least 300,000 pure-bred gypsies are 
to be found in Roumania alone. 

Long ago, when the Romany people first crept across 
the Danube to sell cattle to the people of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, they were seized by the reigning boyars, or 
princes, of these districts, and detained as slaves in vast 
and feudal households. The men, of course, became 
blacksmiths and musicians in the service of their lords, 
and the women cooks or wet-nurses. They were on the 
whole kindly treated, and were permitted by law to 
ask for protection in the rare instances of cruelty on the 
part of their masters. 

But sooner or later, true to type, they appear to 
have wandered away from civilization to the marshes 
and forests so dear to them. As far as can be ascertained, 
few efforts were made to fetch them back. No doubt 
the boyars, themselves so fond of liberty, were disposed 
to be lenient. Probably the gypsies, as slaves, were 
more trouble than they were worth. In any case, they 
soon resumed their nomad existence, and nobody appears 
to have worried very much ‘about them, 


——__ 
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procedure which indicates a heavily increased taxation; 
No wonder that five hundred leaders of industry and 
others have already protested against such wanton 
extravagance. When all the truth is known and under. 
stood it will not be difficult to multiply the numbe; of 
signatories to that protest by thousands. 


For the rest, I for one subscribe most heartily to the 
arguments and conclusions contained in Sir Rober 
Horne’s temperate and trenchant letter in The Tings 
of November 28rd, which faces and demolishes one hy 
one all the Moderate Party’s claims for a Scottis) 
Parliament. So adequately have he and the Secretary 
of State, in the Parliamentary debate of the following 
day, dealt with these aspects of the question in antic. 
pation of the Duke of Montrose’s article in last week's 
Spectator, that it seems unnecessary to discuss them here, 
I have therefore confined myself to the overwhelming 
consideration of preserving a United Kingdom, in whic) 
the Duke believes but Mr. Cunninghame Graham dow 
not; to protesting against the reactionary proposal to 
create two small kingdoms when every tendency of the 
present day is towards federation and against separation: 
and to showing by figures the heavy extra burden that 
will be thrown upon the shoulders of the Scottish taxpayer 
if his country is to receive from a Scottish Parliament 
in the future the high quality of Government service 
that it enjoys to-day. 


of Roumania 


At the present moment there are three distinct classes 
or castes of gypsies in Roumania. The most prosperous 
are the colonies of sedentary gypsies, without which 
life in any Roumanian city would be incomplete. The 
men are musicians, violinists, and guitar-players and 
singers, and are much sought after in theatres and 
restaurants. ‘The women are flower-sellers in the streets 
and cafés. In Bucharest the newspapers are invariably 
sold by gypsy women. 

The Bear People are nomadic, less civilized, and 
consequently more interesting. They are independent, 
fierce, and extremely hostile to other gypsies. They 
travel not in tribes, like so many of their race, but in 
single families, and each family owns at least two or 
three enormous Carpathian bears. The women ar 
snake-charmers and fortune-tellers. The Bear People 
have an exuberant taste in dress, and the women, it: 
variably naked to the waist, wear baggy Turkish trouser 
of flaming orange or scarlet or raspberry pink, with 
heavy necklaces of gold and ancient coins. The men, 
who are big and handsome, and smothered in flash 
jewellery, beat tambourines and utter wild Romany 
cries of encouragement while their bears are dancing. 
The Bear People are a strange and vivid element it 
Roumanian gypsy life. 

The third sect of gypsies in this country is the most 
interesting and the least known. The Laeshi arc a trike 
of primitive and dangerous savages, black as negroes 
wild as animals, furiously independent, and desperately 
hostile to their Romany brethren. Unlike other gypsies 
they have no chief, or Bar; for the excellent reason thal 
they would most certainly refuse to submit to suc 
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authority. They make their own laws, if such an & 
pression can be applied to a people entirely lawless. 
Afraid of camping in open spaces, or near to villages 
their tents are always to bs found in the deepest thickets 
the most impenctrable ravines. They climb in th 
mountains with the agility of wild-cats, and possess tlt 
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grange gift of being able to glide like fleet shadows 
through undergrowth and forest so densely overgrown 
that this prowess of theirs at once suggests some form of 
black magic. It is said indeed by the peasants that they 
are hypnotists, and that they have only to fix an 
enemy with their appalling gaze for his mortal soul to 
be in peril. They are also, needless to say, suspected of 
cannibalism. 

The Laeshi despise the other gypsies of their country, 
the musicians and the Bear People, for daring to mix 
with gajos, or non-gypsies, on terms of friendship. When- 
ever they meet their hated brothers, either in a forest or 
jin some mountain-pass of the Carpathians, a furious 
battle is almost inevitable. The police, in such cases, 
are wise enough not to interfere. Perhaps they, too, are 
alittle afraid of the desperate Laeshi. 


In certain parts of Moldavia the belief in vampires 
still persists, and every tomb in every village churchyard 
js garlanded with flowers of garlic. In these districts 
gypsy women, ministering as usual to the superstition of 
the gajos, support entire families by the sale of primitive 
charms supposed to protect the wearers against their 
most frightful dread—the marauding were-wolf or 
yampire. 

The Roumanian gypsy pursues all the usual avocations 
of his race—fortune-telling, horse-coping, begging and 
juggling; but it is as a musician that he is best known 
and truly esteemed. All Balkan music is of gypsy 
origin, and night and day from dusk until dawn, all 
alongthe shores of the Danube, the inns and cafés and 
beer-gardens echo with the wild melody of Tsigan violins 
and the throbbing of Romany guitars. Roumanian and 
Hungarian gypsy violinists have become famous all over 
Europe, and their music is usually imagined to be exactly 
the same. This supposition is far from the truth. 

The rhythm of Roumanian gypsy music differs entirely 
from that of Hungarian gypsy music. In Roumania the 
gypsies at the time of their captivity were made to 
illustrate by means of their own music the old songs and 
folk-tales of the districts where they happened to be held 
as serfs, That is, they composed music at the instigation 
of the gajos that would not have been invoked had they 
been at liberty. The melodies of Roumanian gypsy 
music are more beautiful, perhaps, than those of any 
other country, but at the same time they are less wild, 
less ardent. In Hungary, where the gypsies have never 
been compelled to adopt a musical form foreign to their 
nature, this wildness exists in its most rapturous and 
most triumphant expression. 

Spanish gypsy music, with all its suffering and ferocity 
and air of hopeless revolt against centuries of merciless 
oppression, bears no resemblance whatsoever to the 
lovely melodies of the Pharons. In one country the 
gypsy has always been treated as a beast of prey ; in the 
other as an equal, even as a friend, and to-day, both in 
Roumania and Andalusia, he tells the history of his 
wanderings unconsciously by means of his music. 

The gypsy violinists of Bucharest are cosmopolitan 
and well-paid. They dress in fashionable, rather exag- 
gerated clothes, and wear buttonholes and diamond 
rings, They are no darker than many Roumanians, and 
only the peculiar untamed glint of their slanting eyes 
indicates their race. The most famous of all, Grigouras, 
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has just returned from a visit to Paris and London. He 
was pleased with everything he saw and admits that he 
was treated like a prince, but he swears that he will 
never go back—he missed too much the gypsy music of 
his own country and the companionship of his own 
people, 


Lady Lilian and the Modern Doll 


By Jan STrRuTuHER. 


T is with us once again—the annual pageant that is 
spread before our eyes by invisible powers from 
All Saints to Hogmanay. Sometimes it is called Toy 
Fair, sometimes Christmas Bazaar, sometimes, I regret 
to say, Kiddie Land; it may have as its central set- 
piece Aladdin’s Cave, the Enchanted Castle, the 
Pirate Ship or even—since we must all be up to date— 
the Magic Air Liner: ‘but it is always the same thing 
in a different disguise, and its real name is Paradise 
Recurring. 

I went there by myself: partly because it is the 
best way to enjoy it—send the children with their nurse 
by all means, but don’t have them tagging around after 
you wanting to look at Red Indian outfits when you 
are absorbed in trains, or saying “ But, Mummy, you’re 
touching things ”’—and partly because I wanted to 
carry out some serious research. I had read so many 
articles, listened to so many lectures, on the Modern 
Woman, the Modern Girl, the Modern Child: it was time, 
I thought, that somebody went into the question of the 
Modern Doll. So I set out for Paradise to make my 
investigations. 

When I say that I went alone it is not strictly true, 
for I took Lady Lilian with me, wrapped up in tissue 
paper to protect her waxen nose; it seemed a pity for it 
to get damaged when I had somehow kept it intact 
for twenty-five years. There is one great difference 
between the Modern Girl and the Modern Doll: the 
man who writes about the former never has an Ancient 
Girl handy for reference and comparison, because all the 
Ancient Girls are now either grandmothers or great-aunts ; 
he is, therefore, compelled to write either from hearsay 
or from memory, both of which are distorting mirrors. 
That is why he often writes such nonsense. But with the 
Modern Doll it is easy: you simply take one of the 
ancient ones along with you and look at them side by 
side. That is, if you have been careful enough or lucky 
enough to preserve one. 

Lady Lilian was given to me for Christmas a quarter of 
a century ago, when I was six years old. I like to put it 
that way, because it sounds so venerable. I christened 
her—with real water, which disfigured her wax forehead 
a little, but it didn’t show if you puiied her hair well 
forward—I christened her Lady Lilian because she was 
so like the heroine of that name in a novelette which 
my nurse was devouring at the time and which I (having 
picked up the art of reading rather early by studying 
advertisement hoardings) used to dip into whenever 
I was left alone. She—Lady Lilian—had to have a new 
head a few months later owing to a brush with my 
brother, and a new body the following spring owing to 
my stabbing her too realistically with a paper-knife 
when she was the villainess in a play: so that I have 
often wondered whether she is really Lady Lilian at all, 
and whether, canonically speaking, the christening still 
holds good. Be that as it may, I took her. 

The lift shot us up and shot us out. Three people 
hurried forward to attend to us—for it was soon after 
nine o’clock in the morning, an hour when shop assistants 
have not yet become tired or blasé, when you may even 
see, if you are lucky, a saleslady spontaneously stroking 
a plush pig. 

“Dolls?” they said. “Dolls and Cuddly Toys 
straight on, through the Mechanicals and the Kinder- 





gartens.” 
I passed the Mechanicals with reluctanee and the Kin- 
dergartens with relief. There flashed across my mind’s 
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eye a kaleidoscopic vision of the plaited shiny paper mats, 
the gilt cardboard hair-tidies, which my own mother was 
so often forced to accept from me a quarter of a century 
ago. And so we came to the section labelled “ Dolls 
and Cuddly Toys.” 

Now when I was a child Cuddly Toys hardly existed. 
Gollywogs were just going out, Teddy Bears just coming 
in ; we had some stuffed animals, certainly, but they 
were hard, breakable creatures, modelled to scale and 
covered with real skin ; the era of dyed plush and mass 
production was not yet at hand. In those days dolls 
were still the thing; then came a generation—that mys- 
terious, unknown generation between one’s own and one’s 
children’s—which indulged in an orgy of comic dogs, 
grotesque cats, grinning monkeys and apocryphal beasts 
of no known breed ; dolls, for a time, were considered 
démodé ; in the children’s world, as elsewhere, it was 
the day of the empty cradle and the full dog-kennel. 
Nowadays the pendulum has swung back, and dolls 
are again the thing. Nevertheless, Cuddly Toys have 
clearly come to stay ; and here I found myself faced 
with a difficulty—should they be included in my 
treatise? It is true that they have certain doll-like 
qualities ; you can take them to bed with you, or out in 
your pram ; they can even be made to sit up and fill a 
gap at a dolls’ tea-party, though I for one do not care to 
see performing animals but on the whole, though 
engaging to look at and comforting to the very young, 
they are a lower grade of being and have no place (I 
decided) in a serious disquisition on the Modern Doll. 

So I resisted the temptation to linger among the acres 
of sky-blue bears, the waves of apple-green monkeys, 
the banks of rose-pink elephants which lay on either side 
of me, and found myself at last among the dolls proper. 

I unwrapped Lady Lilian. If I did not know for a fact 
that she has no blinking apparatus, I could swear that 
she blinked at the sudden light. At any rate, she sat bolt 
upright in my arms, staring disdainfully at the younger 
generation, while the younger generation stared back at 
her with a thousand tiny faces. As I watched the comedy 
I felt that my ‘‘Treatise on the Modern Doll” was as good as 
written. Comparisons and generalisations, couched in 
the best journalese, came thronging into my head. 

‘The Modern Doll is in every way superior to the doll 
of twenty-five years ago. Gone are the unhealthy pallor 
of wax and the consumptive flush of painted china : the 
Modern Doll’s face (whether of felt or unbreakable com- 
position) is sun-tanned, her cheeks are aglow with health. 
Gone are the unbelievably flaxen ringlets : the Modern 
Doll’s hair is hair-coloured, and no curlier than it should 
be. Gone are the impossibly enormous eyes, the im- 
probably tiny mouth, the expression at once simpering 
and supercilious : the Modern Doll is a natural, normal 
being, with intelligence and character written in every 
line of her features. She is hardier, too, than her pre- 
decessors : the infant mortality among dolls has fallen 
from 956 per-1,000 in 1907 to 15.3 per 1,000 in 1932...” 

Yes, it was going to be quite easy to write. Eager to 
get home and begin on it, I turned round rather too 
quickly and collided with a rocking-horse which two 
workmen were carrying past. Alas for Lady Lilian! 
Like her namesake in the novelette, she fell to the floor 
a lifeless wreck. Her haughty stare and her aristocratic 
nose tumbled in one direction ;_ her pointed chin and her 
tiny petulant mouth rolled in another. Healthy, heart- 
Jess and retroussé, the younger generation watched her 
die. I gathered up the pieces in my handbag and went 
home with a heavy heart. My “ Treatise on the Modern 
Doll ” will never be written now : there are some dis- 
loyalties at which even a journalist must draw the line. 


——__ 
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Art 


Old Masters in Painting and Sculpture 


Messrs. AGNEW are at present showing at their galleries jn 
Bond Street thirty-three paintings which formerly belonged 
to the Viennese collector, Stefan von Auspitz. Almost eye 
European school is represented in this collection, and yo, 
Auspitz seems to have had no more particular intention jg 
forming his collection than to bring together first-rate paintings 
of whatever kind they happened to be. In this he succeeded, 
for the pictures now on view, though they are not in genergj 
spectacular, are almost all of great interest and beauty, 

The Italian Primitives are rather thinly represented by ay 
elegant Crucifixion (20) of Jacopo di Cione and by a mor 
massive painting of Angels Making Music (23) by the Maestry 
del Bambino Vispo. The glory of the exhibition is certainly 
the series of Quattro-cento works. From Florence there 
is Benozzo Gozzoli’s Deposition (8), a curiously moving 
painting which does not, however, yield up its secret 
easily. The composition is subtly saved from monotony 
by the stem of the cross which goes out of the top of 
the picture, and by the figure holding a wreath which 
forms an apex for the group. The school of Ferrara hag 
supplied the much-damaged fresco of the Virgin and Child (29) 
by Cossa, and the exquisite St. Anthony Abbot (9) by Ercole 
Roberti. It is hard to estimate how good the former has been, 
but it is fairly clear that the figure of the Virgin was once very 
noble. The St. Anthony, a fragment of a predella of which 
other parts are known, shows perfectly Roberti’s crisp treat. 
ment of drapery, though the head is a little weak. Vincenzo 
Foppa’s romantic St. Sebastian (16) has a silvery tone en- 
livened with certain brighter passages in the background 
figures, and the whole colour scheme is so beautiful that we 
willingly forgive the weaknesses in drawing. One of the most 
puzzling pictures in the whole collection is the Portrait of a 
Blonde Woman (15), attributed in the catalogue to Palma 
Vecchio, though the weight of evidence seems at the moment 
to point rather to Cariani as its author. Its dry quality and 
chalky whites, so unlike the richness which we connect with 
Palma and artists of his kind, suggest at first that the painting 
has been stripped of its glazes, but this is an illusion, and really 
the artist, whoever he was, was deliberately experimenting in 
an unusual idiom. The handling is too sensitive for the paint: 
ing to be either unfinished or over-cleaned, and once we get 
used to its unexpected qualities it becomes evident that the 
picture is of the greatest merit. Late Italian painting is 
represented principally by two oval decorative paintings by 
Tiepolo (24 and 30). 

The best of the early Flemish paintings is the Portrait 
of an Old Lady (33) by Memling, a marvel of sensitiveness and 
restraint. The Lucretia (4) attributed to Joos van Cleve, but 
very close to Lucas van Leyden, is superficially so ugly that 
it takes some time to see the incredible skill with which it is 
painted. There is only one French picture, St. Ambrosius (13), 
by that hazy artist Simon Marmion, whose artistic reputation 
is improved by the addition of this work to his oeuvre. Of the 
Dutch paintings the best is the Ruins of the Castle of Egmont 
(27), by Jacob Ruisdael, splendid as a whole but dully painted 
in many details. The portrait of Aloysius Gonzaga (5), by 
EI Greco, is unworthy of that artist. Only the head is good, 
though even the contour of that appears to have been spoilt, 
and the left hand can hardly be by El Greco at all. 

Mr. Sydney Burney has just held, at his galleries in St. 
James’s Place, a very remarkable exhibition of sculpture of 
all times and places. The object of the exhibition was to show 
that “ sculpture is always the same,” and this theme was de- 
veloped by Mr. Leon Underwood in his interesting but difficult 
preface to the catalogue. The objects shown covered almost 
all periods from the Palaeolithic to the present day, and came 
from all the four quarters of the globe, and every type was 
represented by an example of the highest order. The im- 
pression produced was therefore one of immense variety, but 
it was also certainly true that the spectator never seemed 
forced into any violent change of attitude as he moved among 
statues separated in their production by thousands of years 
and thousands of miles. Almost the only period unrepresented 
was the Baroque, and it would have been interesting to see 
whether it would have produced the same effect of belonging 
to the general tradition of sculpture. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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que EXTINCTION OF THE QUAIL. 
In further reference to the quail, which are caught in vast 
gantities on migration in Egypt, I find in a recently published 
dassic ON Egyptian birds that the numbers are even greater 
than I had thought. ‘ In 1808, 1,208,000 birds were exported 
fom Egypt—a figure which cannot represent one half of the 
birds caught in nets, In 1926 only 585,024 were exported. 
these figures speak for themselves, and demonstrate the slow 
extinction of a species due entirely to human agency and to 
atisfy the greed of the epicure.” It is of good promise for 
the reform of this abuse that the book from which I quote 
(Nicoll’s Birds of Egypt : Hugh Rees, 30s.) was financed by 
the Egyptian Government, which has proved itself both wise 
wd generous in this department of natural history.  Inci- 
dentally, the first of the two volumes has a masterly essay on 
ame mysteries of migration. I know no book on birds more 
thoroughly worthy of a government's support. Its publica- 
tion suggests that a remedy for the evil may be found. A 
gmpathetic Egyptian government, apart from any local 
pohibitions, might very well co-operate with British 
importers and with the British government, if it partakes 
ifthe wisdom of the Egyptian. 
* * * 





A New MIGRATION. 

An old theory on the migration of birds is weakened, if not 
destroyed, by news which reaches me from Madagascar, and 
Ihave found corroboration from other sources. It has been 
held that birds migrate freely over shallow seas and not over 
deep: and the two standard examples are—on the positive 
side, the North Sea which is very shallow and a favourite 
route; and on the negative side the very deep channel between 
Madagascar and the mainland, which acts as a complete 
harrier, ‘The inference is that migration over seas is a survival 
fom a slower land migration learnt by remote ancestors. 
Observations on the appearance of swifts in Madagascar 
suggest either that the theory is wrong or that some birds at 
long last are discovering the wisdom of crossing such unknown 
sas. My own knowledge of African birds is much too scanty 
to justify any opinion ; but the facts may interest the most 


insular, 
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MorE WoopPECKERS. 
Further enquiry and information from watchful corre- 
spondents proves that the new habit of woodpeckers in attack- 
ing electric poles is much more widespread than I had thought ; 
though it remains true that the damage is limited to particular 
heats, The first examples were from Herefordshire, especially 
inthe neighbourhood of Ledbury. The latest are from Sussex 
and Surrey. A consulting engineer to the Sussex Electricity 
Supply Co. tells me that he * has seen a pole at Crawley with 
two holes in it, one of which was about five inches deep. It 
is interesting to note that only one sector of the company’s 
lines has been attacked, that between Ifield and Lowfield 
Heath.” Green woodpeckers are, of course, common enough 
inmany other parts of the area. A_ technical paper has 
reported injury to posts in the Bournemouth and Poole area 
and alluded to similar damage near Newark. 


, : 4 a * * 
Mik SNarcHERS. 


News of the spread of this strange taste in woodpeckers 
reached me by the same post as a photograph of a blue tit 
making its way with speed and precision into a milk bottle 
left on a doorstep in Neweastle. The bird has driven a rough 
hole through the cardboard lid, has lifted the whole cover in 
its beak and is on the point of removing it before drinking the 
milk. The picture (which appeared in the Newcastle Journal) 
tame to me from Jesmond Dene, one of the most attractively 
designed spots in any public park, which has proved a Paradise 
for birds, big as swans or small as golden crested wrens. The 
tits are in the habit of attacking these cardboard covered 
milk bottles as soon as they are set down and are very quick 
at completing the job. Have tits or other birds made a like 
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of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford, 


discovery in other places? Perhaps milk would be a useful 
addition to our bird tables. 


Oxr . 7 , 
XFORD RESEARCH. 


A budget of inquiries has reached me about the publications 


Countty Life 


The Report for last year and the list of publications and back 
numbers of Occasional Notes may be had for the asking o! 
the Secretary at the Institute. The publications are issued in 
almost all cases by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. A good deal 
of energy has been put lately into the statistics of milk pro- 
duction, and much of value to farmers—and_ politicians— 
discovered. It is an indication of the changes in industry 
that scientific discoveries may make that the greatest increase 
in imports is in “* milk powder.” Its smallness of bulk and 
its consistency threaten to make it a serious rival to fresh 
milk. On the subject of alternatives, it is singularly illogical 
that fresh cream costs twice as much as cream converted with 
much labour into butter and reconverted by a special apparatus 
into cream ; and the reason is not to be found in the superior 
demand for the dearer product. Butter, in short, is absurdly 
cheap. 
* * * * 

A Sussex Mopet. 

A model of the right sort of work for the Rural Community 
Council has been produced in Sussex, a county almost supreme 
in county pride. It is nothing more, and nothing less, than a 
guide to *“* Lewes and the crafts, industries and Country life of 
the Downs and Countryside.” It is edited by Lionel Cooke 
and published by the E.S.R.C.C. from the Old Bank, Lewes, 
price 6d. The little book seems to me as good as you could 
wish ; and very much better in idea than other local guides, 
for it is more. The historical account is good, the routes 
suggested for motorists and walkers are well thought out, and 
the illustrations are attractive. These merits find their way 
into the advertisements: the maps of motor services; the 
lists of small holders’ products; the names of such inns as 
‘The Old Smugglers’ at Alfriston, or such farms as * Pear 
‘Tree * at Laughton, dating from the fifteenth century, where 
teas are served in “the Old Barn”; and not least in the 
announcement of Sussex Handicraft work: “Iron Work, 
Cabinet-making, Weaving, Pottery, Wood Turning, Basket- 
making, Toys, Gloves, Silver Work, Stone Cutting, Printing, 
Leather Work, Hluminating, Sign-painting, &c. &e.” Those 
two ‘ et ceteras ” are a tribute to the vitality of the craftsmen 
in Southern England; and specimens of the work may be 
seen at the offices of the progressive and sensible E.S.R.C.C, 
That is the right way to do things. 

* * * * 
Pom-rom Roses. 

More than once I have sung the praises of the Poulsens, 
those most glorious of Polyantha roses, and incidentally of 
the small, more delicate and, because of its quaint salmon 
colour, more exclusive rose, Gloria Mundi. The whole tribe 
it seems, with the Poulsens in the forefront, is attracting the 
attention of the systematists. The roses are so distinctive, 
have so advanced in number and popularity that a new name 
is sought for the class. How many varieties have come— 
and gone! Jessie had her vogue ; and the colour of her dainty 
flower was welcome ; but she took to fits of sulking. I had 
six bushes of which all but one refused to open their buds. 
which continued unchanged till they were frozen off in 
December. Orleans certainly should not be displaced, and if 
there are lavender bushes alongside, the old monthly rose is 
still in some eyes as good as any polyantha, even Else Poulsen. 

cS x * 
VULCANIZED BEES. 

A strange result of the eruptions (not of the political sort) in 
Chile is reported to me from Argentina. Most Argentines 
at the time held that the reports of falling dust were much 
exaggerated in the Press. They are now not so sure, The 
dust has continued to fall; and some of its influences are 
unexpectedly maleficent. It has killed the hive bees whole- 
sale, and Argentina is as truly a paradise for bees as for 
Evperto crede: believe one who has caroused on the 
Just why the bees have suffered does not seem to be 
known. In places the dust was so thick as to prevent the 
cattle grazing; but the bees have died where the dust-rain 
was not nearly thick enough to prevent the approach to 
flowers. Probably it has choked the pores of the body, so 
to call them, which are very sensitive to external influence. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 


maize, 
honey. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. SPEcraronr.]} 


REDUNDANT MINES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—In your last issue you state that you consider the 
Coal Mines Reorganization Committee is fully justified in 
enforcing amalgamation upon the Fifeshire and Cannock 
Chase Colliery proprietors. 'There may be apparent temporary 
justification, but it is the reversal of our immemorial national 
practice, and, I fear, will prove a disastrous expedient. The 
matchless quality and size of British coal, particularly smoke- 
less Welsh, gave our miners an unchallengeable position 
among world fuel producers. That invaluable national asset 
they coolly appropriated as a monopoly peculiarly their own, 
and by strikes and other pretensions abused their powers— 
hence the present impasse. 

Coal at world competitive prices provided outward cargoes 
that enabled our shipowners to bring back cheap food and 
other commodities, to the inestimable benefit of the com- 
munity. That has all gone. Foreign merchants and 
shipowners, disgusted with the humiliations to which they 
were persistently subjected when dependent on our coal, 
forced these merchants to go elsewhere, while the shipowners 
adopted Diesel vessels, which use oil fuel, with disastrous 
consequences to our coaling stations, shipbuilders, &c. The 
ssue is not, therefore, as we are so often told, *“* the survival 
of the fittest,” but the annihilation of many of our staple 
industries, whose existence is dependent on coal at world 
economic prices. By the use of modern machinery and 
up-to-date methods, most traders, while paying higher wages, 
have increased the price of their products relatively much 
less than has been the case with coal: in 1897, good Cardiff 
bunker coal cost 6s. 6d. per ton, against the take-it-or-leave-it 
16s. 6d. of to-day. The effect of the Mines Act, therefore, 
will be permanently to fix the higher, uneconomic figure on 
home manufacturers and consumers, as the outside world will 
refuse to pay it. Happily, the imposition of saddling home 
consumers with a levy for the benefit of the foreigner has 
temporarily been quashed. 

There is a further serious disability in the quota restrictions, 
and that is: enterprising coal contractors, who incur heavy 
risks as intermediaries between collieries and foreign consum- 
ers, and go out into the world and represent what His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has called ‘* Good salesmanship,” 
have been driven practically out of business—a greater misfor- 
tune than s zenerally appreciated, as many collieries are largely 
dependent upon them for existence. With a_ steadily 
increasing competition from oil, and a restricted demand for 
coal to endeavour to recover our lost position by subsidizing 
antiquated pits at the expense of those that are efficient 
is the antithesis of common sense, and must inevitably 
fail. Our only hope is to go the other way about and give 
unfettered licence to efficient collieries, and, while it will be 
disturbing to see old pits dying, it is, in my opinion, Hobson's 
choice if there is to be any chance of keeping our miners in 
employment. 

Why— if colliery owners and miners are apparently 
absolved from working out their own salvation, and of 
redeeming the undeniable effects of past delinquencies 
—should they receive greater consideration than, for instance, 
shipowners and sailors? Shipowners in their struggle with 
the foreigner are acutely dependent on our miners providing 
them with bunker coal at world competitive prices. They 
are subject to, and suffering from—without any protection 
whatever—greater disabilities than coal producers. It seems 
to me it would just be about as sensible to restrict shipowners 
from using to the full their most economical ships in order 
to keep old steamers in commission. If the shirking of 
jnternational competitive issues, as exemplified in the coal 
quota, becomes an integral part of our protective policy, 
that indomitable bulldog tenacity by which we have ever 
been inspired will gradually be extinguished.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Larra, 
12 Portman Square, W. 1. 
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MAD TALK OF A RAILWAY STRIKE whieh ¢ 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] the Prog 


Srr,—Railway union leaders’ strike talk is not justified by 
the circumstances of the case. Railway wages are high, 
the employment steady, and by no means unhealthy 
specially unpleasant. Miners, seamen, dockers, shipyan 
men, furnace and steel mill men, are all much worse off than 
railwaymen. 

Between 1907 and 1913 railway wages were much increase 
and working shifts reduced. When the War was oye 
railway base wage rates were advanced by 100 per cent,, 
plus some cost of living advances. No other trade got such 
an advance. Since cost of living has been much reduced 
railwaymen have only had a small wage reduction, After the 
inflation period wages stood as follows : 





Per Cent. HIGHER MIDDLE OF 1923 THAN MIDDLE oF 1914; 
(Ministry of Labour Figures.) 


Per cent. Higher, 
Railwaymen .. oe ee oe See b23) 
Miners oe mr oe ee ee 65 
Engineers... ar ae oe oe 45 
Ship Platers .. oe ee ee oe 20 
Shipwrights .. ee . es 18 


Since then railwaymen have only been reduced to a leyel 
117 per cent. above pre-War. Many other sections of labour 
have had their pay reduced concurrently with the heavy 
reduction in cost of living, and they have been subjected 
to vastly more unemployment than railwaymen. 

If railwaymen desire to dislocate their service, drive more 
traffic to the roads, make it increasingly difficult for the rail 
companies to raise capital for developments, and_ worsen 
their own good conditions, they will take the advice of their 
mistaken leaders.—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. Goon, 

Sheffield, 


THE AMERICAN WAR DEBTS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In view of the critical position of the War Debts 
controversy, will you allow me to quote, for the benefit of 
American commentators, some words which I wrote long 
ago on the subject and which go to the root of the matter? 

** If America had had an army in April, 1917, when she nominally 
came into the World War, a large part of the American munitions 
and stores which now figure as ‘ debt’ would have been fired off 
or consumed by American troops. Because America had no 
soldiers, European troops fired off or consumed American munitions 
or stores, suffering enormous casualties as they did so. Wher, 
then, is the ‘debt’? The answer is plain. America is deeply 
indebted to the European nations who had to consume American 
munitions because America herself could not do so.” 

This argument has since been developed with great force 
by a French writer of note. 

There is another utterance I like to recall in this connexion 
—the words spoken by Mr. Hoover on February Ist, 191, 
just before America declared war : 

‘** America will be rich, prosperous and wealthy as tke result of 
this War. We shall have made untold millions of this wealth out 
of the woo and swelter of Europe. The money which has comé 
to us from these people is money in trust, and unless America 
recognizes this trust she will pay dearly and _ bitterly for its 
possession.” 

It was out of the “ untold millions ” that America furnished 
the food and materials (goods, not gold) which came to be 
written down as War Debts, payment for which in gold i 
demanded of ourselves and of our children’s children. 

It remains to add that if the American war goods no¥ 
ranking as gold debts to America were bought from America 
now and not at the War-time prices of 1917-1918, they would 
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cost us about one-half of what they cost originally. That 





is to say, we borrowed War goods at fancy prices, and it 
is now demanded that we should repay in gold—with gold, 


that is, which we can only purchase with goods sold at lo¥ 


prices.—I am, Sir, &c., Leo CuiozzA Money. 
Grayshott. 
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Armstrong. 


“GREY WOLF” 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


yr, Armstrong speaks of us thus: 
themselves round Abdul-Mejid, the Caliph in Constantinople.” 


oo 


Sin,—In your issue of October 4th, 1982, we have read a 
of the recently published Grey Wolf, by Mr. H. C. 
We feel obliged to point out certain inaccuracies 
ich concern ourselves and our friends who have formed 
the Progressive Republican Party in 1924 and to which 
the author refers as the Opposition throughout the book. 
On page 244, speaking about a religious reaction in Turkey, 


They have grouped 


page 245, he says, “ Last of all came his (Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha’s) opponents Rauf, Adnan, Refet, and Kiazim 
ir. They planned to make Abdul-Mejid the consti- 
titional sovereign of Turkey, with themselves as his ministers.” 


is repeated on page 261. 


The Progressive Republican Party was formed by men 


behind a 


while yet 


the Turks 


2 Rue 


follows : 


The answ 
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maintained. 


opinion in Turkey. 


national: vices. 


No. 12, dated December 15th, 1924. 
the creators of the said party were all against dictatorship, but 
there is no evidence, external or internal, to prove that 
they have attempted to restore a monarchy while hiding: 


who believed that the time for the Sultanate and the Caliphate 
jad passed in Turkey and nothing but a Republic could be 
The party published its programme, a copy 
of which could be found in extenso in the Oriente Moderno, 


As sincere Republicans 


republican mask. None of the members could be 


To our belief Turkey 
toa monarchical system, all the forces which have upheld it 
laving disappeared within the last twenty years. 
On page 268 Mr. Armstrong speaks of us as having 


yecused or was accused of intrigue or duplicity by the public 


‘annot go back 


escaped 


there was time.” We had left Turkey freely some 


Twkish nation as vicious, brutal, 
family life, and finally declaring that those are Turkish 
We believe that there are 
ws national vices or virtues in an absolute sense. The 
iswellas the East has vicious or virtuous individuals. 
Amstrong might have met such individuals or groups in 
Turkey, but his sweeping statement of Turkish national 
viees are contrary to the impressions of a large number of 
historians, including Englishmen, who have written about 
as a people.— We are, Sir, &e., 


tine before the Régime of Terror was constituted. 
past life and work would show we had always served the 
lest interests of our country as we conceived them, and 
never Weighed the personal risks involved. 

In conclusion we wish to refer to page 801, in which Mr. 
Amstrong gives a summary of the characteristics of the 


Our 


lecherous, opposed to 


x10 such th 


H. Raur, Ex-Prime Minister. 
of the Great 


ADNAN, Ex-Vice-President 


National Assembly. 


rorges Porto-Riche, Paris. 


THE DOMINIONS AND PROTECTION 


{To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


er is quite simple. Because 
theap food and the Dominions must have diversity of occu- 


Britain must 


1ings 
Vest 
Mr. 


Sik, In our news cables Sir Herbert Samuel is reported as 


“He added that he should like, without unfriendliness, to ask 
why, if Britain admitted Dominion Agricultural products free, the 
Dominions should not admit British manufactures free?” 


have 


wv their young people. The policy of protection 


inthe Dominions can be justified on this ground alone. 


The 


ucial problem whether protection can be effec- 


within the Empire.— Iam, Sir, &e., 
VERNON Grirrin, 


Cleerstone, Tasmania. Oct. V7th. 


B. 


SOUTH AFRICA TO COLONIZE 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

ik, Mr. Barnes, Miss (?) Roberts and others ia their letter 

Inder the above heading make the extraordinary statement, 

hat the farmer settler. who is often an ex-oflicer, is ephemeral 


classed with the tourist 


as 


an 


influence on 


lively afforded by any other means than by tariff has not 
yet been seriously tackled out here on the plea of financial 
expediency, though it is the only way in which we can get 


the 


country. Since the War some thousands of these men have 
taken up farms ; doubtless, as always happens, a percentage 
have found the life uncongenial and thrown their hands in ; 
doubtless, also, those who held on are now hard put to it to 
make ends meet, a state of affairs which unfortunately applies 
to most farmers in South Africa and elsewhere : the majority, 
however, are permanently established on the land, many 
of them in settlements such as those on the Sundays River, 
Fish River, White River, &c. Their children are growing 
up as South Africans ; in due time they are bound to exercise 
2 strong influence on the future of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
K. P. Yeates (Major). 
St. Andrews, Warminster, Wilts. 


CURRICULA AND CAREERS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sin,—At the Headmastcrs’ Conference nearly a year ago, Dr. 
Norwood criticized the curricula at our public schools as being 
dictated by the academic demands of the Universities, to 
which not ten per cent. of the pupils go, to the exclusion of 
the interests of commerce. He condemned, in fact, the time 
spent in obtaining a rudimentary knowledge of at least one 
dead language until a school certificate is won. 

Where once scholarship was sufficient equipment for life, 
this is so no longer. For the modern world, a modern language, 
knowledge of world history, world communications, science 
and political economy are all essential. 

Even the clever boy—-the boy up to the Honour Mods 
Standard, who perhaps gets full value from the niceties of 
expression, the accuracy and beauties of the classies—has 
not time for all this : one or the other must suffer. But for 
the average boy—to borrow Dr. Alington’s expression-—the 
boy who is no scholar, for whom verses are classical jig-saws 
to be solved by the expert use of the Gradus—-classical educa- 
tion is merely mental gymnastics at the expense of equipment 
for the world. 

Can a detailed study of a modern language provide a sub- 
stitute for a classical education which will combine equal 
mental training with usefulness in after life ? It is claimed that 
for the average boy, at any rate, it will do so : if it falls short 
for the clever boy, which is more important for him—mental 
training or equipment for the world ? Only a parent, with his 
knowledge of the boy’s future, can decide that, and it is there- 
fore suggested that parents should have the power of making 
the choice between a classical or modern education as soon 
as a boy goes to his private school, instead of, as now, having 
to wait until after the school certificate. 

Thanks to the * dictation of the Universities,” this can only 
be effected if they abandon their demand for an obligatory 
cead language— action which only the Headmasters’ Conference 
can persuade them to take. 

The duty of the next Headmasters’ Conference is therefore 
clear : not to dismiss the subject after an “ interesting dis- 
cussion,” as was done a year ago, but to reach a decision on 
which action can be taken —action from which it is hoped will 
result a modern side to the school certificate, to the common 
entrance examination, to our private schools. The education 
of the nation will have gone to the dogs! Perhaps ; but our 
boys may be better equipped for this modern ]*ogressive 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., Bryan CURLING 

(Brigadier-General). 

Wallop Houses Nether Wallop, Hants. 


A PARLIAMENT FOR SCOTLAND 

| To the Editor of the Specratror.|} 
Str, —On the question of the desirability of Home Rule for 
Scotland I entirely agree with the case put by the Duke of 
Montrose in your issue of November 25th, with the excention 
that I am not quite clear whether he helps his case when he 
states: “Ireland has been given Home Rule, not in one 
Parliament, but in two.” 

If he commends the idea of two Parliaments in Ireland, 
does he want two in Scotland? I hope not, and for his 
warning and that of the people of Scotland on the point, 
remind him that the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 
draws salary and allowances of £4,208 per annum, while the 
British Prime Minister has to be content with £4,000. A 
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uae 
Parliament for Scotland, by all means, but at a reasonable of Mells, Somerset, has been recently restored by the villa 7 , 
figure of cost !—I am, Sir, &c., M, W. Gorvon. themselves, in just such a manner as it was originally built will be di 
Tara Lodge, Richmond Road, New Barnet, Herts. by their ancestors. The most beautiful and varied, appro. by the Go 
priate woodwork of the seats and Chancel stalls, with Crucig, ggive? © | 
THE ULSTER PARLIAMENT ts alae pies St. se age Bhd remarkable, ang non 
rate eid particularly so as the production of craftsmen in a villa, §of the 
[To the Editor of the Srncraron.| only numbering 522 souls.—I am, Sir, &e., vill have 
Sir,—With reference to your criticism of the Ulster Parliament (Rev.) Hernert Pootz K sum, are ¢ 
in your issue of November 18th, I should be glad to know Avonside, Clifton, Bristol a OOLE King, have the s 
what legislation you have in mind when you suggest that . ai , ; of having 
the Ulster Parliament should proceed in advance of, instead ‘ ' a ofhaving | 
of step by step with, the Imperial Parliament, bearing in TOWARDS SOCIAL PEACE a fortune. 
mind the enormous amount of legislation which both Parlia- [To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 7 The E 
ments have introduced recently, and the present economic Sin,—Take your stand on the roof of any high building 
position. I have pleasure in enclosing the King’s Speech in one of our crowded cities, and consider the vacant sites, 
— the —s mnt elie am, i 0 - advertised in the streets below “ For Sale” ; especially the 
‘airnburn, Strandtown. S. H. Hatt Tompson, great numbers littered with brickbats and other rubbish ip : 

[The suggestion intended was that if there is a case for an Suburbs that are being “ developed.” Obviously each of nie 
independent Parliament in Northern Ireland (which in these small plots represents a dormant income at its owner yet in . 
existing circumstances cannot be questioned) that body disposal. An income the amount of which depends on the ff “P- 4 
might do more towards enacting special measures suited to public a paid for by rates and taxes levied on the ct 
its special needs and rely less on simply adapting and occupation of property. vp “a 
adopting Acts of the Imperial Parliament.—Ep. Spectator.] Ask yourself is there any reason why this land continues my > 

lying waste, year after year, save only, that the owney ies d 

SIR WALTER SCOTT AND MELROSE ABBEY refuse to accept the highest offers obtainable for their unas. as 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] sessed freehold property, presumably, in the hope of ultimately ye 

wae in Damages selling it at an enhanced price. — 
Sir,—The question has often been raised whether Sir : . : : , ae , I ventt 
Walter Scott had ever seen the ruins of Melrose Abbey by Is not the nppend equitable yeuer of all values belonging to philosoph 
moonlight. The enclosed copy of a letter from himself. to lend in itself, both practicable and just 7 aster " vn isgiven e 
Bernard Barton with the accompanying note, both of which a change of our fiscal laws tend to reduce the excessive taxation week I nc 
are printed in Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard er levied on the ovcupation se propesty, bn Opening ad F cientist, 
Barton, by Lucy Barton, published in 1849, conclusively importent cutiet ~~ the profitable employment of agi Saint. 1] 
settles the matter and labour ?—I am, Sir, &c., the Hine 
b . pe. > Vas 1 eRE a] o 

(The following little note from Sir Walter Scott refers to some Birken, Prestatyn. GrorcE ALFRED Goopwin, manner. 
curious old MS. relating to Scottish history, lent to Sir Walter for says, “I 
his perusal, through Mr. Barton.) ints ol 
My Dear Sir, THE IRISH ARISTOCRACY 

I have been lazy in sending you the two transcripts. In calling P ; same sul 
back the days of my youth, 1 was surprised into confessing what I ' [To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 24 Pa 
might have as well kept to myself, that I had been guilty of sending es x ‘ ; y r, 
persons a bat-hunting to see the ruins of Melrose by moonlight, Sin,—I wish to ae ae thanks to Mrs. Nelson Ward for 
which I never saw myself. The fact is rather curious, for as I have _ her letter on this subject. I too was moved to indignation 
often slept nights at Melrose (when I did not reside so near the place), by Sein O’Faoldin’s remarks made either in ignorance or 
it is singular that I have not seen it by moonlight on some chance prejudice 
occasion. However, it so happens that I never did, and must ; — rape 
(unless I get cold by going on purpose) be contented with supposing I, who have known “ Big Houses” North and South §Sin,—aA: 
that these ruins look very like other Gothic buildings which Ihave from my childhood know how far from the truth these Jam very 
seen by the wan light of the moon. sa remarks are—know the reciprocal respect and affection, the [nothing 

I was never more rejoiced in my life than by the safe arrival of the e 4 2 8 : 
curious papers. The naming of the regent Morton, instead of kind, faithful, often lifelong or hereditary service—the appeal J passage 
Murray, in the transcript was a gross blunder of the transcriber, who in all cases of sorrow or distress. And the ready help—the when a 
ree ~— map of these two celebrated persons till he confused — urden passed on to stronger shoulders : know how, before be mitig 

em in his node . ° . . . 

I shall despatch this by a capable frank, having only to apologize dispensaries and dispensary doctors were many in the land, J Then 
for its length of arrival by informing you I have been absent in the ‘ Big House” doctored and nourished, and_ before J bottles 
Dumfries-shire for some time, waiting on my young chief, like @ National Schools and various reliefs often taught the young J catlier « 
as a. § ae 5 aie and cared for the aged. At all times its training in house, J these c¢ 

4th October, es * Wazrer Scort. garden, farm, workshops started the young, not at the foot, makes ¢ 

Abbotsford. 1824. but well up the ladder of life. The men of the household J hy no 

Mr. Bart: a had been requested by a friend to ask Sir Walter Scott gave of their time freely and unstintedly to public work, 8 Rol 
to copy for her, by way of Autograph, the well-known description of ; ae ‘+t in “the tele” its doi 
Melrose Abbey by moonlight; the petition was good-naturedly Besides this, interest in “the family and its doings 
granted ; but instead of the usual ending, lifted its neighbours out of the often dull routine of theit 

“Then go—but go alone the while— own lives. And then, more than all, in a country where 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; on = ; i shing i 
— sete ge olga oath truth is not always the brightest virtue, how touching is 
atin anual: maces care the unwavering belief in His Honour’s or Her Ladyship’s Sin, —T 
sho sineie id waieiaiidl Gib aamiiaiaes taidlinliaes word or intention. No! As one upon whom the care of a ‘The ? 
P . sit : : : : we a ‘Big House” has devolved, I have no more earnest wish J possibil 
pc ee fee cw than that I may be worthy of the fine traditions which have [deanin 
Who never wander’d by the neeén come to me alike by inheritance and by marriage. Far from § This 
To see what could be seen by noon.”’ being a “ parasite,” the ‘‘ Big House ” is a blessing, as many § munica 
(Extract from “ Selections from the Poems a district left desolate by its loss knows full well to its cost #The ca 
‘ eee and Letters of Bernard Barton’’ p. 147.) —-this day.—I am, Sir, &c., Fiat Justitia, ~ ‘ 
am, Sir, &c., with v 
ALEXANDER SCOTT, that h 
84 Upper Hamilion Terrace, N.W.8 THE GAMBLING CURSE doctor 
x 1 ’ [To the Editor of the SPEcTaror.] ony 
THE eee Gee OF THE Sir,—As your article says, an Act should be rassed quickly J, sl 
“ ngs to suppress Tote Clubs. Let the Government at the same f sa 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] time effect a moral reform and gain a source of revenue. fragme 
Sir,—It is interesting to note in connexion with the article Let lotteries, at any rate such as may be approved by 4 cookin 


by the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, published in your issue 
of November 18th, that the fabric of the old English Church 


censor, be legalized, and stamped tickets sold for them 


Let the back of each ticket state plainly: ‘‘ The total sum te 
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yill be divided into three equal parts; one will be retained 
py the Government as a tax for the Revenue; one will be 
ven to the hospital or charity for which the lottery is 
romoted ; and one-third will be divided among the holders 
ofthe tickets.” The holders therefore (though each of them 
will have the chance of winning a fortune or a substantial 
sum, are certain on the average to lose heavily. But they will 
have the satisfaction of having helped the charity or hospital, 
of having contributed to the revenue of their country, and 
ofhaving had the chance, though only a slight one, of receiving 
gfortune.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. REYNOLDs. 

1 The Boltons, S.W. 10. 


COGITO ERGO SUM 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

§r,—This splendid phrase is always credited to Descartes, 
yet in the second volume of Augustine’s City of God, book 10, 
chap. 26, Augustine expresses the same thought in almost the 
sme words, Writing of abstract thought, he says: “I err, 
therefore I am,”’ and continues in subsequent words to amplify 
the phrase. The Oxford editor of St. Augustine remarks that 
this is the same thought as the one expressed by Descartes a 
thousand years later. It is, therefore, plain that we owe this 
thought in the first instance not to the master of all modern 
septicism, but to the father of Catholic orthodoxy. . 

I venture to mention this fact because, in all the books of 
philosophy that I have read, the credit for this great thought 
sgiven entirely to Descartes. T. H. Huxley did this, and last 
week I noticed that the Archbishop of York followed the great 
sientist, and in speaking of Descartes did not refer to the 
Saint. The editor of the volumne referred to mentions that 
the Hindoo thinker has approached the subject in another 
manner. The Hindoo seer, writing long before Augustine, 
says, “ Iam, therefore I think,” whic 1 one may possibly con- 
sider is characteristic of the Indian method of approach to the 
same subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


24 Park Square, Leeds. H. pE CarLE Woopcock. 


THE MITIGATION OF NOISE 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—As an artist working in a populous neighbourhood, I 
am very much interested in the question of noise. I suppose 
nothing can prevent one’s sleep being shattered by the 
passage of heavy lorries in the small hours of the morning, 
when a little quiet might be expected. But why can it not 
bemitigated by the use of pneumatic tyres ? 
Then there is the new-style milk-cart, whose rattling glass 
bottles are almost worse, for noise, than the milk-float of 
eatlier days, with its cans. I am glad to see that some of 
these carts have lately been fitted with pneumatic tyres. It 
makes a good deal of difference to one’s nerves. But if some, 
why not all ?—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED PraGaA, R.B.A. 
8 Roland Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


ALUMINIUM AND HEALTH 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. |} 

Sr,—In your issue of November 25th, the interesting article, 
“The Modern House,” by G. M. Boumphrey, refers to the 
possibility of danger to health arising from detritus left after 
cleaning aluminium cooking vessels with “* steel wool.” 

This possibility received confirmation in a recent com- 
munication to the British Medical Journal (19th ultimo). 
The case reported was that of a healthy male, who some 
hours after taking dinner—not at his own house—was seized 
with very severe gastric pain. So intolerable was the pain 
that he left his bed and rolled on the floor in agony. His 
doctor prescribed speedily helpful remedies and the pain 
subsided. Three weeks later the patient complained of a 
small tender spot beneath the skin of his abdomen, Under 
4 local anaesthetic a piece of bright yellow wire—five-eights 








enue. 
by a 
hem, 

sum 


of an inch—was removed. The report adds, “ obviously a 
fragment of wire from the wire sponge used to clean out 
Cooking utensils.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. W. SHrRvuBSHALL, D.P.H. 
Meadowside, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Three Poems 
For Anne Gregory 
I 


NEVER shall a young man, 
Thrown into despair 

By those great honey-coloured 
Ramparts at your ear, 

Love you for yourself alone 
And not your yellow hair, 


II. 
But I can get a hair-dye 
And set such colour there, 
Brown, or black, or carrot, 
That young men in despair 
May love me for myself alone 
And not my yellow hair. 


II. 
I heard an old religious man 
But yesternight declare 
That he had found a text to prove 
That only God, my dear, 
Could love you for yourself alon2 
And not your yellow hair. 


Swift’s Epitaph 
Swirt had sailed into his rest; 
Savage indignation there 
Cannot lacerate his breast. 
Imitate him if you dare, 
World-besotted traveller ; he 
Served human liberty. 


Symbols 


A STORM-BEATEN old watch tower, 
A blind hermit rings the hour. 


All-destroying sword-blade still 
Carried by the wandering fool. 


Gold-sown silk on the sword blade 
Beauty and fool together laid. 
W. B. Years, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” DECEMBER IsT, 1832. 

THE DO-NOTHING SYSTEM. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.|] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your ‘ Rationale of Govern- 
ment Expenditure”? of November 3rd. A curious exemplification 
of your exposé of the ‘“ Do-nothings, Do-somethings, and Do- 
littles,’? came under my noticesome years ago, when I was a resident 
in one of the Western counties. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
that he might accept something better—the Receivership of the 
Land-tax. This produced him about 1,500/. per annum. Being 
a gentleman, of course, he was not fond of work ; he therefore 
engaged a tradesman of the place where he lived, a respectable 
character, and conversant with accounts, as his Deputy, with 
a salary of 5001. per annum. The tradesman, of course, had his 
own business to attend to; still the work must be done by some- 
body; therefore the Deputy also employed a Deputy at a salary 
of 100/. per annum to do it. It is true that the 500/. Deputy made 
occasional short journeys within the compass of the district, and 
kept the accounts ; so that the account stands thus : 

** Do-nothing,” 1,0001. per annum; ‘ Do-something,” 5001. per 
annum; “ Do-the-Work,” 100/. per annum. 

A ConsTANT READER AND (IN GENERAL) APPROVER. 
* * * oa 

Our SuprLEMENTS.—It is not improbable that some of our best 
readers are looking out for our gratuitous volume this month. If 
we do not gratify them, it is not because we have ceased to delight 
in scattering valuable, or at least what we deem valuable, in- 
struction: but we cannot trust good seed to the winds ; and at any 
moment, it is pretty certain, the Public—the large and portly 
Public, whom we are necessarily compelled to consult—is inclining 
a long ear, partly to the sound of coming cannon, and partly to the 
domestic roar of the Elections. We must rest upon our oars awhile. 
A Supplement just now, like either of our last two, would be offering 
to teach a bridegroom on his wedding-day a new method of solving 
cubic equations. We bide our time; and in the mean while, work 
on in administering to the occasion as usual, 
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Joseph Chamberlain, Radical 


By Lorp EKusrace Percy. 


‘The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 

J.L. Garvin. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
Pouiticat. biography is a dangerous trade. Nothing fades 
more quickly than, so to speak, the foliage of statesmanship 
the Parliamentary situations, the platform campaigns, letters 
between colleagues and conversations between chanceries, 
the mountains of labour that go to the making of one legislative 
or diplomatic mouse. Yet the foliage fades long before it 
falls; it is usually only the next generation but one that 
can see the wood for the trees. Our fathers’ polities are less 
intelligible to us than our grandfathers’, and the lag has been 
immensely accentuated by the War. Few recent biographers 
seem to have realized how irritating to the political mind of 
to-day is the record of pre-War controversies. 


Vol. I. 1836-1885. By 


The highest praise that ean be given to the first volume of 
Mr. Garvin's great work is, perhaps, that, for all its length, 
it gives the impression of starkness. True, he has been 
fortunate both in his peried and in his hero. The = story 
epens nearly a century ago, and closes nearly fifty years ago. 
The realities of that period have begun to emerge. To the 
contemporary mind, education in 1870 stands out as an 


issue, While in 1962 it seems little more than a fracas: the 
“three F's” (Free Sehools, Free Church, snd Free Land). 
and the ‘“ Radical Programme” were ideas, the 1909 
Budget an improvisation. In these realities Joseph 


Chamberlain is, moreover, inevitably the central figure ; 
the period and the hero cannot help visualizing cach other. 
But, with all these advantages, Mr. Garvin's story owes much 
to his art. In other pages, we may poke fun at his fancy 
for putting the world at the crossroads every Sunday morning, 
hut his virtue as a historian is that he has an eye for events. 
He knows that things happen; that they do not merely grow. 
Mr. Chesterton was once moved to ask, ** is there no steepness 
in the stairs of hell?’ ; and, without bringing hell or heaven 
into the question, there is a slithering quality in most bio- 
graphies, as if a man or a nation was never faced by a choice 
or made an opportunity. Here, however, we feel the steep- 
ness of the stairs—each step a block of real and 
deliberately chosen work. 


issues 


At first the story can only slope, for politically Chamberlain 
developed late; but even here Mr. Garvin brings out, what 
will be new to many readers of to-day, the practical interest 
in education which fired him explosively into public life at 
thirty-four. Thereafter, the steps are clearly marked; 
education, municipal politics and the mayoralty, the House 
of Commons, party organization and the caucus, the Cabinet, 
the Board of Trade, Ireland, the franchise, the Radical 
Programme. Each step has its crowd of incidents and 
Mr. Garvin's research throws new light on them, but they are 
not allowed to obscure events or to distract attention from 
the march of the narrative. 

But the real test of a biography of Joseph Chamberlain 
is. perhaps, a rather different one. He was not, one feels, 
a great originator. Even in municipal politics Birmingham 
followed other cities, He had not even, one suspects, that 


natural instinet for policy which enables the great statesma 
to move surely from the first, even in an unfamiliar atmospher, 
Both in imperial and in foreign affairs we seem to see hip 
stumbling, at first, and groping. He had supreme executiy 
abilities, but such abilities, even when equally at home iy 
business development, public administration and party 
management, do not make a statesman. If that had Deer 
all, one would be left to regret that a great organizer shoul 
have so largely given up to the frustrations and _futilitic 
of national polities what was meant for the practic 
reconstruction of community life. 
Krom one point view, this 
picture of administrative genius 
sands of Parliamentary democracy. 
thing more. “Talking to Chamberlain, when I rememk 
him first,” said) =a contemporary onee, “was iki 
talking to a thunderstorm.” The one great task of Chambe 
lain’s biographer is to bring out that quality, and Mr, Garvin's 
real achievement is that he does, on the whole, bring it out 


book 


losing 


of is a damnin 
itself in th 


But there was son 


He shows its origin in experienced understanding of th 
ordinary man’s needs, transmuted to passionate pow 


but power harnessed to swing the hammer of an intensely 
practical mind. He shows its result in a peculiar capacily 
for focussing practical problems, for mobilizing  opinioi 
instead of merely rousing it. The impression is built uw) 
throughout the book, and is driven home towards the en 
in a passage of fine English, from which a few words at leas 
must be quoted ; 

“These speeches have structure and proportion. The 
have style, if style is a fine unity of expression unmarred t) 
mannerisms in detail... . Yet with this severity of restrain! 
lie is not cold; it is a sort of incandescent economy. . 
And in one respect at Teast... he has genius. — It is a genity 
of incitement exercised, not by expansive utterance, but by 
controlled passion .. . the suggestion of concentrated ten 
perament, the hint of danger in the 
delivery.” 


underswell of hi 


This is an unfinished story, but the tragedy is that we know 
it will never be finished. In 1885 Chamberlain the Radic! 
with the franchise won and his social programme launche(, 
stands, not at the beginning of a chapter, but at its clos 
He will leave his task to others, but to none who have bol! 
the fire and the forged vessel to contain it. Never surel 
has there been a more impressive instance of a man being git 
by others and carried whither he would not. We sce alread 
the crowding in of seeming accidents which will block by 
path: Parnell’s entanglements and Gordon's death anil 
** Gladstone’s innate desire in his seventy-sixth year to continu 
and prevail.” A nation which has been flooded by refor! 
when it might have been reconstructed by it may well indulg’ 
a futile regret ; but it is more significant to remember the 
one of the * three F's ” still remains wholly unfulfilled. * Twat 
to increase the production of the land and I want to multip! 
small owners and tenants.” In that field Chamberlai 
succession is still vacant; how long will it remain sot 
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An Indian Miscellany 


gome Aspects of Indian Foreign Trade, 1757-1893. By 
I, Durga Parshad. (P. S. King. 12s.) 

Diversions of an Indian Political. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Kennion, C.1.. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 

weer India. By H. George Franks. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

The Indian Evolution. By the Padikara Mudaliyar of Ceylon. 

(London : The Sylvan Press. 1s. 6d.) 

Jr is a pleasure to read a book on Indian economics as free 
fom polemic as Dr. Parshad’s. He is one of a growing band 
of Indians who write with such detachment as few historians 
of any country attain when handling national - affairs. 
stopping just before the fiercely controversial period 
jnaugurated by Sir Henry Fowler's speech on the cotton duties 
inthe House of Commons (1894), and in our day dominated by 
Mr. Gandhi and his spinning-wheel, he discusses the earlier 
curse of British-Indian trade relations with a wealth of 
illustrative matter and documentation, doing more than his 
title promises, since he gives sixty closely-written pages to 
the half-century preceding Plassey. He touches on not a 
few points of angry argument, but keeps restraint throughout, 
and is able to remember that other ages had different 
ideas and different standards from those of to-day. 

Two slips need correction. Sir Josiah Child and Sir John 
Child were not brothers, though the Dictionary of National 
Biography says they were, but were unrelated except in 
nme and knavery. On page i49 he writes: ‘ The first 
mention made of coffee as an article of trade between India 
and England is in a Revenue letter from the Government of 
Bengal, dated June 29th, 1826, to the Court of Directors.’ 
No doubt Dr. Parshad is thinking of coffee actually grown 
in India ; Arabian coffee was sent by the Kast India Company 
to England as far back as 1658, the date of the first notified 
importation. 

Against Diversions of an Indian Political 1 have two com- 
plaints, which are both perhaps mainly personal. First, the 
author is, of course, entitled to his political views (which are 
of the sort compendiously known as “ Anglo-Indian *’), but 
not so much or so often or on such slight provocation ; as 
the Americans say, they “stick out like a sore thumb.” 
He invites neglect when he opens with twenty pages of 
rambling tirade on the text of Mr. Kipling’s ‘* Hurree Chunder 
Mookerjec ’ ballad—-not the last word on Indian _ political 
problems, even in Victoria’s age——and adds a cool “ Post- 
script’ that he wrote this chapter six years ago (and, 
apparently, it calls for no revision in 1982!) Secondly, 
there is (again, of course) a lot about shooting. This, too, is all 
right. Everyone knows that if Anglo-Indian society gets 
hold of you, there is no escape till you have got to the 
death of the last bear or tiger. (How wonderful is the 
insight of the poets! Coleridge makes his Ancient Mariner 
hold up the Wedding Guest to tell him a shooting story —it 
would be that!) But I do object to being buttonholed for 
page after page of argument about the ‘ sentimentalism ” 
of people who object to “ blood sports,” and to having the 
old, old reasoning brought out of how Nature herself is red in 
tooth and claw, how animals are less nervously strung than 
we are, that the hunter’s instinct is in all of us, that to be 
logical you must be a vegetarian as well as object to mixing 
death with your pleasures. 


es 


But all books of Anglo-Indian reminiscences grumble 
about changed times and seditious people. Once in a while 
a reviewer must be allowed to grumble back! Now for the 
book's merits. Colonel Kennion is a naturalist who knows 
about such beasts as the Indian rhinoceros and the different 
species of Indian deer, antelope, wild sheep, wild goat, as 
well as shoots them. There are chapters on Nepal and the 
Terai jungles, crammed with information set out as well as 
could be on subjects few men are qualified to write about. 
He tells of a Nepalese general deputed to bring him to a 
reception. ‘In some connexion our English county of 
Dorsetshire had been mentioned. ‘Ah, he murmured, 
‘Hardy's county.” Colonel Kennion deserves _ literary 
immortality for inventing the phrase, “an ingurgitation of 
crocodiles *’ (as one says, “a pride of lions”). From a man 
of his frontier experience this comment is noteworthy : 

“The modern method of using aircraft and bombs seems to 
me to have all the worst features of the ‘close border’ system. 


Would it be unfair to compare it to a schoolmaster going up into 
a gallery to ‘ buzz’ inkpots at a room full of unruly schoolboys ?” 
He is the first writer, so far as I know, to envisage a great 
future for Nepal along other lines than military. Her rivers 
“are the potential source of unlimited power.’ Now that 
he has said this, it is obvious. Just as Jordan and Yarmuk 
have been tamed into purveyors of electricity, so some day — 
and more swiftly than we dream—those mighty Himalayan 
streams will be sinews of industrialism. By the way, on 
page 9, Akbar is accidentally debited with an act of cruelty 
which was perpetrated by Tuqhlak Shah, a very different man. 

Queer India, compiled out of “a careful daily study of about 
two dozen newspapers,” depresses. There is abundance of 
brutal reading about credulity and its exploiters, women 
tortured or burnt as witches, human sacrifices, religious 
frauds. I wish the book were better documented; date 
and source of information often would have made it, 
the first chapter especially, more effective. The best story 
is one of clever folk who adapted the methods of our English 
popular newspapers, running a competition with an entrance 
fee (of five rupees). Candidates had to see how often they 
could write Mr. Gandhi's name. The organizers, having 
collected their entrance fees, absconded without making any 
award. Queer India is full of interesting matter. 

The Indian Evolution is an essay on the difficulties of 
England and India, by a distinguished Ceylon chief friendly 
to both. From his island home he obtains a view of India 
that is detached yet neighbouring. His record of public 
service guarantees the disinterestedness of his opinions ; 
and we ought not to be indifferent to the judgement of such 
aman. <A shrewd, kindly book, by a gentleman. 

EpwaArp THOMPSON. 


Reforming the Lords 

House of Lords or Senate ? By Cuthbert Headlam, M.P. and 
Duff Cooper, M.P. (Rich and Cowan, 2s. 6d.) 
Tuts contribution by two junior Ministers, both Conservatives, 
to the discussion on the Reform of the House of Lords is 
a good deal more to the point than the recent report of Lord 
Salisbury’s Committee. The authors have wisely declared 
themselves firmly on one vital question: no vestige of the 
hereditary element, they insist, can be retained in any recon- 
structed Second Chamber, for the decisive reason that if it 
consisted of a limited number of Peers elected by the mass 
of their fellows, it would inevitably be predominantly Con- 
servative in colour and therefore inacceptable to Liberals 
and the Labour Party. The emphasis with which that 
sound doctrine is laid down by two writers themselves Con- 
servative goes far to commend their work to readers of 
every party. 
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There are three questions to ask about any scheme for the 
reform of the Lords. First, should there be a Second 
Chamber at all? Secondly, if so, how should it be constituted, 
and thirdly, what should be its powers? Colonel Headlam 
and Mr. Duff Cooper have no difficulty in making the case 
for a Second Chamber with, at any rate, some suspensory 
powers. They would in fact give it wider powers than the 
existing House of Lords at present possesses, going even so 
far as to propose that no Bill, whether financial or otherwise, 
should pass into law without the approval of the recon- 
stituted Chamber. That is obviously a point of controversy. 
So is the abolition of the Parliament Act provision whereby 
a measure passed three times in the Commons becomes law 
regardless of the attitude of the Lords. 

A real difficulty about any plan for House of Lords Reform 
is to decide how far the Second Chamber should be an elected 
and how far a nominated body, and in so far as it is elected, 
who the electors should be. Colonel Headlam and Mr, 
Duff Cooper would make it wholly elected. Their Second 
Chamber would consist of about 350 members holding office 
for twelve years, a third of the body retiring every four 
years. It would be elected by Electoral Colleges consisting 
of members of County and Borough Councils in given areas, 
together with the Members of Parliament for those areas, 
on the proportional representation system with the trans- 
ferable vote, provision for the representation of minorities 
being thus secured. Members would be paid (so that an 
adequate number of Labour Peers might be included) and 
existing Peers not elected to the new Chamber could, of 
course, stand for the House of Commons. Bishops would 
only sit if elected in the ordinary way. 

This timely pamphlet is a valuable contribution to current 
discussions. Its authors have displayed both vision and 
breadth of mind. Their plan, of course, is perfectly capable 
of amendment in various directions: it would be easy, for 
example, to adopt their proposals regarding the constitution 
of the Second Chamber, while leaving its powers as they 
are to-day. Failing that, many people would hold it desirable 
to lay it down definitely that a measure adopted by the 
Commons a second time after a General Election could not 
be rejected a second time by the Lords. It is common 
ground that a Second Chamber has a rightful place in the 
British Constitution and _ practical discussions regarding 
the future of that Chamber cannot be indefinitely postponed. 
Whenever they do begin, some such proposals as the two 
Conservative Ministers put forward will demand _ serious 
consideration, 


. . 
Outwitting Napoleon 
Metternich and the British Government from 1809 to 1813. 
By C. S. B. Buckland. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
NAPOLEON at St. Helena told Gourgaud that the Austrian 
marriage was his fatal error. How Austria under the guidance 
of Metternich, while accepting the marriage in 1810 and the 
French political alliance in 1812, prepared diplomatically 
for the war of 1813 that was to destroy Napoleon is the subject 
of Mr. Buckland’s able, witty and exhaustive study of Anglo- 
Austrian relations between 1809 and 1813. It is the counter- 
part to Professor Webster's remarkable account of Castle- 
reagh’s diplomacy. Both statesmen have been grossly 
undervalued by later generations, but the importance of 
their skill and tact in contributing to Napoleon’s downfall 
ean no longer be questioned. When Metternich became 
Foreign Minister to the Emperor Francis after the humiliating 
peace of 1809, he made up his mind to profess friendship 
to France until Austria had had time to re-arm and until 
circumstances made it possible to regain her lost provinces. 
But he kept up private communications with England 
through the Hanoverian Count Hardenberg, residing in 
Vienna, and his old chief, Count Miinster, who lived in London 
after Hanover had been annexed by Napoleon. Moreover, 
various English agents were sent to Vienna to keep our 
Foreign Office informed. Metternich, who, as Hardenberg 
said, thought craftiness an essential part of diplomacy, 
desired to be on with the old love—in secret—as well as with 
the new. But it must be said for him that he found his 
adopted country in a desperate position, wholly unable to 
resist French aggression, and that England was the only 


= 
<< 


great power that still continued to fight Napoleon, both 
on the sea and in Spain and elsewhere. Moreover, Metter. 
nich’s patient and subtle diplomacy was justified by complete 
success when the Grand Army had been destroyed in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, and the Prussian King was forced 
by a national uprising to declare war in 1813. Until then 
he had refused absolutely to break with France, or to coun. 
tenance insurrection in the lost provinces of Tyrol, or Tlyzia 
or Italy. Almost to the end he would have preferred to 
mediate between France, England and Russia for a genera| 
peace. But when that proved impossible, he had the courage 
to join the allies in the campaign which was virtually decided 
at Leipzig. 

Mr. Buckland is so thoroughly master of his subject that 
he mak2s the prolonged diplomatic struggle extremely 
jntere:tiag. His character sketches of the chief actors— 
Metternich and Hardenberg, Wellesley and_ his successor 
Castlereagh—and of the lesser agents like King, Nugent and 
Walpole are entertaining, and he shows by many a detail 
how difficult it was for London and Vienna to keep in touch 
across a Europe that was under French control. King. was 
never sympathetic to Metternich, and at last exasperated 
the Minister so much by plotting for a revolt in Tyrol early 
in 1813 that Metternich had his messenger robbed of com- 
promising despatches which led to the arrest of King’s 
friends and the expulsion of King himself. The time to 
strike had not come; Metternich would not be hurried by 
excitable patriots at home or by impatient friends in London, 
In these anxious years, when all Central Europe cowered under 
Napoleon’s rule, the only gleam of hope came from Spain, 
English newspapers recording Wellington’s campaigns were 
eagerly sought after. His victories encouraged the doleful 
Germans and Austrians, while his retreats threw them back 
into despair. Metternich was very slow to believe that 
the Peninsular war could seriously weaken Napoleon. But 
even he was convinced when news came in July, 1813, of 
Wellington’s triumph at Vittoria over King Joseph's army. 
The Spanish “ side-show ” had at last justified itself, and 
the dogged perseverance of successive Tory Ministries in 
supporting Wellington against his many critics had been 
rewarded. 

Mr. Buckland’s scholarly work will be indispensable to 
all students of the period. It is much to be regretted that 
the book has no index. Epwarp Hawke, 


Method 


Methods of Social Study. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
(Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 

Tr would be an instructive exercise for any imaginative student 
of the social sciences to attempt to compile an inventory of 
what he owes to “ Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb.” He would, of 
course, begin with certain obvious bulky items : his knowledge 
of the history of trade unions, their structure and their put- 
poses ; his knowledge of the growth and drift of local govern- 
ment and its integration with certain ad hoc bodies whose 
significance Mr. and Mrs. Webb first led him to apprehend; 
his understanding of the co-operative movement ; his attitude 
to the treatment of destitution ; his conception of a national 
minimum— so he might run on—checking his final computa- 
tion by reference to the titles of a long line of dark blue 
volumes on his shelf. But still it would be nowhere near 4 
final computation, for there would remain all those other 
books, signed by other names, whose starting point has been 
the earlier achievements of pioneer Webb research : manuals 
of trade unionism, monographs on special phases of goveri- 
ment, detailed studies of historical periods: a library not 
easy to catalogue with precision, but without doubt a very big 
library. Nor would the inventory yet be complete ; for there 
remain certain more elusive items, and these may be entangled 
in his whole philosophy. He must therefore let his imagination 
play round the thought of how much he owes to those blue 
volumes, of his belief that human welfare may be advanced 
by The Method of Intellectual Understanding ; and how much 
he owes to the personal example of the Webbs, of his altruisti¢ 
will for its advancement. 

And now comes a new recruit to the long blue line, in the 
shape of another volume—a by-product of all the others— on 
Methods of Social Study. Briefly, but with vivid, concrete 
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Edited by 
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THE LETTERS OF 
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NORTON 
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3y ROBERT BRIDGES 
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FOREWORD BY 
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sy 
SIR GEORGE YOUNG, Bt. 
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Illustrated by the author 
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LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF 
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By SIR GEORGE OTTO 
TREVELYAN, Bt. 
Preface by 





G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 


2 vols, 


GOETHE'S FAUST 


Parts I and II 
in Bayard Taylor's Translation 
SPEECHES AND 
DOCUMENTS ON 
THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 
1918—1931 


With an Introduction by 
A. B: REITH 


THE OXFORD 
COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by 
SIR PAUL HARVEY 


874 pages. 15/- net 


. Probably the 
most serviceable 
reference book of its 
kind available at the 
moment in any such 
dimensions. . . 2” 

— Observer. 
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illustrations drawn from nearly half a century of personal 
experience, it indicates to present and future generations of 
students how that other work was done. Some of the new 
volume—for instance, its instructions to personal inter- 
viewers and its directions with regard to note taking—are 
familiar to readers of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s earlier books. 
Already two generations of students from the London Schoo] 
of Economics have equipped themselves with sheaves of 
detached blank sheets and set out hopefully to garnish each 
one with an isolated fact, according to the Webbian formula. 
But much more of it is new and challenging. There are, for 
instance, certain shrewd strictures concerning the proper 
function of questionnaires which should be of peculiar value 
in this age of luxuriant questionnaires. And there is a 
chapter on Royal Commissions and Committees which should 
put Commissioners on their mettle and kindle ‘a certain 
dubiousness in those who rake among their archives. Yet 
among the former there may be some who will question the 
authors’ unqualified eulogy of lawyers as Committee members. 
These lawyers ‘may be adepts at the extraction of relevant 
evidence, but, when it comes to constructive proposals, what 
of a certain legalistic tendency to prefer detailed amendment 
of the law to a general planning of the main structure of 
reform ? 

But, all said and done, the quality and volume of Lord and 
Lady Passfield’s experience, and the magnitude of their service 
to the social sciences, induces in the reader of this latest 
volume a reverence so profound that criticism seems a little 
incongruous. And, of course, there is a place in such reverence 
for the happy recognition of certain well-beloved peculiarities. 
So that if our inventory-maker chooses to stretch his imagina- 
tion beyond the frontier of common sense, let him imagine 
that on some distant date the keeper of the keys of heaven wil] 
gravely suspect two eligible newcomers of subjecting him to 
“the Method of Interview or conversation with a purpose ’’— 
as a prelude to future researches into the structure of the 
celestial hierarchy. Mary Srocks. 


Further Reflections upon Reality 


The Buddha and the Christ : An Exploration of the Meaning 
of the Universe and of the Purpose of Human Life. By 
B. H. Streeter, D.D., F.B.A. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue title of this book may well raise expectations which its 
contents do not fulfil, We should suppose it to contain a 
detailed examination of the character and influence of the two 
great founders, a comparison of the development of their 
religions, an estimate of the mystical, ethical, intellectual 
and aesthetic values of each, and an exploration of the in- 
ferences to be drawn from them as to the nature of the Uni- 
verse. If this were too large a theme for a single course of 
lectures, the special fields of Japanese Buddhism and British 
Christianity might yield material of the highest importance. 
Dr. Streeter draws attention to the similarity between the 
cult of Amida and the concept of Christ as Saviour : he does 
not explore the material thus provided for a survey of the re- 
spective influence of mythology and of history. So, too, he 
alludes to the Japanese attitude towards beauty, and indicates 
the comparative weakness of Christian aesthetic, but without 
any attempt to investigate the significance of the contrast. 
Nevertheless, though the title may be inappropriate, the 
book has a definite purpose and a real value. In his Reality 
Dr. Streeter has developed the argument that religion fur- 
nishes evidence as to the nature of the Universe which science 
by reason of its characteristic method cannot provide, and 
that this evidence is valid and indispensable. He now follows 
up this contention with the claim that the great religions of 
mankind represent an experience which illuminates our under- 
standing and guides our conduct. Taking Buddhism and 
Christianity as examples, he describes their origin, history 
and development both in contrast and in similarity ; argues 
that religion as shown in them is superior both to magic and 
to absolutist philosophy ; and tests the worth of religion by 
considering its teaching upon the great problems of pain, of 
the relation between ideals and activities, and of immortality. 
The volume is thus a sequel to its author’s previous books, a 
further instalment of his exposition of Christian belief. Re- 
ferences to his earlier works help to complete the survey here 
outlined. 


ROS 


For the student of religion these lectyres, unlike the 
traditional Bamptons, will not contain much that is new, 
It is not their intention to disclose research or to open up 
unknown ground. He will value them for particular passages, 
for the ingenious defence of the Reformation in England (a 
fine apology for the policy of ‘ muddling through”), for 
their lucid criticism of Karma, for the sanity of their treat. 
ment of psychic research, and above all for their wealth of 
happy and epigrammatic phrases. But he will often be 
surprised at the emphasis with which the author elaborates 
arguments thoroughly familiar and only redeemed by his 
diction from becoming trivial or tiresome, and by his habit 
of slipping on to another subject just when a really exciting 
issue has been raised. 

It is rather for the general public than for the student 
that the book is written ; and when its limitations are recog. 
nized it can be warmly recommended. Dr. Streeter has 
wide knowledge, a fertile and discursive mind, and a charming 
clarity of style. As a popular interpreter of Christianity, 
able to sympathize with the modern outlook and to bring 
its problems for judgement to the bar of his own sane and 
synthetic religion, he occupies a tinique position. His book 
will be of immense help to those who are dissatisfied with 
traditional apologetics, attracted towards creeds and cults 
whose claims they are not competent to criticize, and quick 
to recognize the breadth, the honesty, the clearness and the 
relevance of Dr. Streeter’s outlook. To call it an exploration 
of the Universe is perhaps only fair in the sense in which 
one may “ explore” the banks of the Cherwell; but there, 
as here, Dr. Streeter is a delightful guide and companion, 

C. E, Raven. 


The Hypochondriack 


James Boswell. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


**SERVILE and impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot 
and a sot, bloated with family pride... a talebearer, an 
eavesdropper, a common butt in the taverns of London . . .” 
But there is no need to quote the whole of Macaulay’s attack 
on Boswell. If it has been superseded as a character sketch, 
it maintains its place as a locus classicus of critical aberration, 
Everyone knows it, and most resent it. Rescue parties, it is 
true, were rather slow in taking the field. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in 
1878, was the first to question Macaulay’s right to pass final 
judgement on a character with which he was constitutionally 
incapable of sympathy. Others followed. The poor guy, 
sadly charred, was whisked out of the eternal bonfire of 
Macaulay's wrath and shown to be human, venial, and even 
charming. To Gosse he appeared “ at bottom as simple and 
honest as he was vivacious.” Raleigh said: ‘ He had no 
ulterior motives.’ Professor Bailey lost his heart, if not his 
head, and called for three cheers. ‘ Let us all, then, un- 
ashamedly and ungrudgingly, give the rein to our admiration 
and love of Boswell.” 

Poor Boswell! He has had his day—just such a day as he 
would have wished, basking at the fireside of tolerance, in the 
company of great men who anatomized his follies with mercy 
and were duly grateful for the biography which they helped 
to produce. Now the world grows cold again for Boswell. 
After the apologists, the alienists. Mr. Vulliamy thinks 
Boswell was mad. Macaulay's verdict is qualified, not 
quashed : guilty,. but.insane. ‘‘ Macaulay has described 
certain aspects of Boswell with deadly accuracy ” ; and “ if 
Macaulay could have read the mass of letters and journals 
now available (in Colonel Isham’s collection) it is unlikely that 
he would have changed his opinion.” Poor Boswell... . 

The evidence against sanity is strong indeed ; Mr. Vulliamy 
fails to make the most of it only in one instance, of which 
more anon. Boswell’s exaggerated sensibility and_ his 
curiously feminine responsiveness indicate, in Mr. Vulliamy’s 
words, “a purely infantile quality of make-believe, not 
extended to the level of conscious art, and a very precarious 
mental balance.” The simplest experiences and the most 
fantastic ideas were equally certain to produce a_ violent 
emotional reaction. Boswell’s blood would boil, his eyes 
would fill, at the slightest provocation. The beat of a drum, 
a mention of the Great Wall of China—anything would do 
the trick. He was always in a popular phrase, “ going off 
the deep end.” 
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CONSTABLE’S XMAS LIST 





BERNARD SHAW & woodcuts for 2s 6d 


ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL IN HER SEARCH FOR GOD 


THOMAS BURKE ¥ lithographs for 8s 6d 


THE REAL EAST END (lithographs by Pearl Binder) 
Morning Post : ‘‘ Can genuinely be called fascinating . . . the lithographs are beautiful 
and satisfying.” 
Two Thomas Burke cheaps : 


THE FLOWER OF LIFE 2s 6d THE BOOK OF THE INN 3s 6d 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


PUBLIC FACES: “A delightful satire on diplomacy ” 7s 6d 
SOME PEOPLE : “delicious, polished, accomplished ” 3s 6d 
PEOPLE AND THINGS Wvireless talks 5s 


IRISH HUMOUR by D. M. Large 


IRISH AIRS with drawings by George Morrow 5s 


Irish Times : ‘‘ Her touch is perfect, and the life of her village comes through the 
cold print with unimpaired raciness and drollery.” 


Cloonagh 2nd Impression 7s 6d 
POETRY & DRAMA 

EARLY MEDIAEVAL FRENCH LYRICS by C. C. Abbott {Ss 

LYRIC PLAYS by Gordon Bottomley 5s 

LITTLE MARY CROSBIE by Margaret Cropper 2s 6d 

EARLY MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS by Helen Waddell 21s 


HELEN WADDELL: a cheap amr 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 7s 6d 


The new handy edition of this famous book makes the idea! Christmas present for the 
lover of poetry and true amateur of letters. The text has been revised and provided with 
a Bibliography and chronological table. As the Observer said, this book ‘‘ took the town 
with wit and poetry.” 


BRUCE BARTON on St. Paui 


HE UPSET THE WORLD 3s 6d 
BIOGRAPHIES 

EARLY LIVES OF MILTON Edited by Helen Darbishire 18s 

LADY BYRON by Ethel Colburn Mayne 7s 6d 

BYRON : THE LAST JOURNEY by Harold Nicolson 7s 6d 

TROLLOPE: A COMMENTARY by Michael Sadleir 7s 6d 

WILLIAM PENN by Bonamy Dobrée 18s 

LORD CARNOCK (Sir Arthur Nicolson) by Harold Nicolson 21s 
LETTERS 

BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO ELLEN TERRY 21s 

WALTER SCOTT’S LETTERS (3 vols. ready) 18s net each 

COLERIDGE’S LETTERS 2 vols. 37s 6d 
WINTER NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 

300 TRICKS, PUZZLES, GAMES, ETC. by R. M. Abraham 5s 


Compton Macker.zie (Daily Mail): “ The book we have ail been looking for for years 


. really splendid.” 
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Small wonder that he appeared eccentric to his contemp- 
oraries, contemptible to Macaulay, and to us, with all the 
evidence before us, absolutely inexplicable. To cut even a 
passable figure in the world a man must be always on his 
guard. Boswell was in a continual state of surrender. He 
gave way to everything, and gave everything away. To 
understand him you must appreciate “ that odd mixture of 
conscious buffoonery and of genuine self-approval which is one 
of the most perplexing and most subtle traits in his character. 
It is an invitation as well as an assertion. You may laugh 
at him or with him ; from his point of view you are perfectly 
welcome to do either.” His capacity for ill-founded pride 
was only less remarkable than his capacity for unseemly self- 
abasement. A sense of humour might have acted as a brake 
on his headlong egoism and steadied his quivering sensibility ; 
but Boswell’s ‘‘ so-called sense of humour” (as Mr. Harold 
Nicolson has well observed) “is an anachronism imported 
into his work (the Life) by ourselves.” 

Mr. Vulliamy’s attractive, sensible, and only occasionally 
unimaginative study is especially valuable for its analysis of 
Boswell’s relations with Johnson. The * dog-like devotion ” 
theory is exploded. Mr. Vulliamy’s Boswell was something 
more than a man with a great opportunity ; he was a great 
opportunist. Boswell’s attitude to Johnson was_ neither 
constant nor ingenuous, as it is usually assumed to have been. 
The Great Cham, like Corsican Liberty, was a passion which 
could be made to pay. ‘ His youthful worship gave way, in 
time, to a calculated policy of exploitation, and that was 
finally succeeded by a phase of impatience and indifference, 
His ultimate relations with Johnson were determined, in a 
large measure, by the increasing instability of his mind.” 
Those ultimate relations included the publication of the 
obseene Ode by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale on their supposed 
approaching Nuptials—a filthy joke (and a bad one) at the 
expense of a dead man and a living woman: as Mr. Vulliamy 
says, such gross and profitless treachery is hardly to be 
explained save by some theory of Boswell’s mental and 
moral abnormality. 

It is strange to me that Mr. Vulliamy did not strengthen 
his case for insanity with one further deduction. Boswell, as 
he points out, was “always playing up to some entirely 
romantic idea of personality *—the more romantic the better. 
Boswell could never resist fancy dress. He made an audience 
with the Prime Minister the occasion for donning that Corsican 
panoply which was later to dazzle Stratford. The kilt was 
very dear to him. The red velvet trappings of Paoli’s charger 
produced a pleasing sense of intoxication. There can be little 
doubt that the military aspirations of his youth were prompted 
as much by the love of uniform as by the hope of glory. And 
his attitude to the romantic beauties of Auchinleck and the 
dour glamour of chieftainhood was spontaneous and purely 
subjective, owing nothing to a literary fashion which was 
only born in the later vears of his life. The least Protean 
and the least imposing of men, he found a keen delight in 
casting himself for réles as varied as they were striking. 

How could he resist that of madman? In his writings — 
and notably in the Hypochondriack essays—he does, as 
Mr. Vulliamy points out, ‘* touch upon aspects of his mental 
troubles.” He -was always losing Johnson’s sympathy by 
talking about his melancholy ; and sometimes in his letters 
the shrill note of panic breaks through his half-complacent 
maunderings. But he never raves. He never lets himself go. 
The Hypochondriack finds relief in self-analysis; but his 
approach to his own disorders is—for Boswell—almost 
scientific. For once in his life, Boswell dared not dramatize 
his feelings. 

That he would have dramatized them if he could is surely 
certain. In the closing years of his life he was. as Mr. Vulliamy 
says, “ played out.” Johnson had died in 1784; Mrs. Boswell 
in 1789. Paoliwas back in his island. Boswell had few friends 
left. The Life, published in 1791, had not in fact won the 
‘extraordinary approbation ” which its author claims. It 
sold steadily, but the kicks were almost as plentiful as the 
ha’pence. Boswell never knew how well he had done. Ex- 
cesses had undermined his constitution and his reputation 
alike. Convivial society, now more necessary to him than 
ever, was no longer easy to command. He was a broken man. 
He was done for. 


He yielded to despair. But he yielded quictly, without 








frenzy. 


What might have been the most sensational, the 
most self-conscious of his surrenders was glum and un. 


dramatic. It is unnatural. Boswell misses a chance of 
attracting attention! It would have been so easy to throw 
himself into the part of a border-line case—a wild, romantic 
creature with a sombre, hectic past, plumbing undreamt of 
depths of anguish, consorting with demons: so easy, and so 
very much in the Boswell tradition, so well within the reach 
of the Boswell talents for exhibitionism. 

What kept him back? Why did he throw up the part? 
The answer is implicit in Mr. Vulliamy’s conclusion: “ Ip 
his actions, his writings, in the attitude of his contemporaries, 
in silence as well as in assertion, there is unmistakable evidence 
of the fact that he was insane.” Boswell knew the face of 
madness too well to counterfeit it; he dared not ape the 
monster at his heels, PETER FLEMING, 


Jane Austen in her Letters 


Jane Austen’s Letters. Collected and Edited by R. W. 
Chapman. 2 Vols. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 


THESE are very fine volumes, a pleasure to possess for the 
sake of their appearance and their illustrations, and as a 
complete edition of Jane Austen’s letters they leave nothing 
to be desired. Mr. Chapman presents all his erudition with 
ingenious clarity yet without ostentation ; he never neglects 
either the demands of the specialist or the convenience of 
the casual reader. It goes without saying that the specialist 
will study this edition, and aithough very few of the letters 
have not already been published elsewhere, he will want to 
possess it: the serious difliculty before the reviewer is to 
estimate the value of this book to the casual reader, someone, 
let us say, who has read Emma and Pride and Prejudice 
but found Mansfield Park a little too sanctimonious ; someone 
who enjoys a collection of good letters, but is not going 
out of his way (particularly at the cost of two guineas) to 
procure these letters simply because Jane Austen wrote 
them. 

Even if none of the novels had been published, the letters 
would have some value, for, to take the least intrinsic reason, 
almost any letters over a hundred years old will arouse 
curiosity. The correspondence begins in 1796, and few 
of us are too proud or too indifferent to wish to put eye to 
keyhole when that year is on the other side of the door. 
The letters of any girl born in the same year as Charles Lamb 
would not be hastily turned down by a modern publisher, 
and Jane Austen, although only the spinster daughter of a 
country clergyman, had some interesting connexions. Dr. 
Leigh, the Master of Balliol, famous for his puns, was her 
great-uncle ; Warren Hastings had sent home a little son 
to be reared by her parents. Moreover she knew Bath well, 
and went to London while Mrs. Siddons was still on the stage. 

But all that may not be enough ; even if the writer has a 
lively pen she may not tell us anything about 1796, or about 
Bath or London that we did not know before. It is so with 
Jane Austen ; she tells us very little that is new of matters of 
general interest ; we are obliged to her letters chiefly for intro- 
ducing to us a horde of persons not otherwise known to posterity 
and scarcely meriting the fame that she has brought them. 
She herself had no illusions about the lack of distinction or 
attraction in most of her acquaintance, a matter which she 
arly learned to look upon without regret. “* Miss Blachford 
is agreeable enough. I do not want people to be very 
agreeable, as it saves me the trouble of liking them a great 
deal.’ Nor was Jane Austen deceived by the affection 
and admiration of her sister Cassandra, always her chief 
correspondent, into supposing that what she wrote had any 
particular importance. ‘ There,” she says at the end of one 
letter, ‘ I flatter myself I have constructed you a smartish 
Letter, considering my want of Materials.” In fact one 
of her best points is her cheerful indifference to the triviality 
of her news and to the frequent emptiness of her mind. 
Always alive, quick of eye and ear and tongue, she was 
content-——her very vitality made her content—to be confined 
to constructing smartish letters out of very little stuff, and 
it is in this bonnet-trimming tone that most of the corre- 


spondence is carried on, Her sister-in-law has a child, but 


‘does not manage matters in such a way to make me want 
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A best-seller everywhere 






LION FEUCHTWANGER’S GREAT ROMANCE 


JOSEPHUS 


“ Another ‘ Jew Suss.’... A tale that really does make history.”—Daily ITerald. 
“A tour de force. The courts and camps, the streets and interiors of Imperial Rome are recreated with a 
quite remarkable realism.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 

° es ° F <i ° : opto 
“ A story as moving in its realism as his earlier studies.” —7 imes, 
“Done with a masterly hand.”—Morning Post. 
“Every page pulsates with life.”—Scotsman. 
“There is astonishing power and knowledge in this panorama of the ancient world. Men and events are 
handled with unfaltering skill, and the spectacle takes on a grandeur which stamps this as Feuchtwanger’s 
masterpiece.”—Daily Telegraph. 

a g 

“Tmmensely readable.”—J. B. Prirstiey in the Evening Standard. 














“ Marvellously varicd and vivid.”—Scots Observer. 
“ Enthralling.”"—Yorkshire Post. 
“Feuchtwanger has few rivals in contemporary European literature.”"—Sunday Referee. 


“In the siege of Jerusalem and the sacking of the Temple speed and terror are superbly combined.” 
~——GERALD GouLp in The Observer. 







“Marvellous verisimilitude.’—NorMAN CoLLins in the News-Chronicle. 
“Great as ‘ Jew Stiss’ was, there is in ‘ Josephus’ an cven greater achievement. Never before has the author 
wielded so sure a pen, made so convincing an analysis of character, or shown himself such a supreme showman 
of the pageantry of the past."—Birmingham Post. 

“ Adds a new lustre to the fame of the author of ‘Jew Siss.’”—Bristol Evening Post. 

“Was all the qualities that made ‘ Jew Stiss’ so popular, and something more.”—Everyman. 

“A fine piece of historical writing. Shows Herr Feuchtwanger at his best.”"—Sheffield Telegraph, 








“ \ worthy successor to ‘Jew Stiss..”"—Time and Jide, 
“Will please his host of admirers.”—Sphere. 
“Tt is more than art: it is life and humanity.”—Saturday Review. 









“May go a long way to repeat the success of ‘Jew Suss.”—Northern cho, 
” 


Bystander. 





“Every bit as good reading as ‘ Jew Siiss.’ 


“Crammed with incident and character studies, the product of great Icarning and exuberant vitality.” 
Aberdeei: Press. 






“Torrential in weight and spced.”—Listener. 
“Has the sweep and breadth of history.”—Nezw Statesman. 
“One of the most magnificent historical pageants ever produced in the annals of fiction. Rome, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem rise before us with astonishing distinctness. 1 never read a book which gave one a more 
complete illusion of living in the past.”—L. P. Warrtey in the IVeek-End Review. 
“ Magnificently told.”—IJrish Yimes. 
“A magnificent drama.”’—Church Times. 
“Better than ‘Jew Suss.’”—John o’ London. 
“ Makes magically bright the dim times of the historian Josephus.’—Daily Mirror. 
“A book to be noted by all students of the New Testament. Here is the first century of our era in all its 
brilliance, cruclty, and horror.”—Methodist Recorder. 
’ e 


“One of the most fascinating and reyealing stories of ancient history that has ever heen set on paper.” 
— Nottingham Guardian, 
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to lay in myself. She is not tidy enough in her appearance ; 
she has no dressing-gown to sit up in; her curtains are alj 
too thin. .. .” Miss Milles has lost her mother and with 
her a considerable part of her income—*‘* Single Women 
have a dreadful propensity for being poor.” Fastidiousness, 
precision, wit, we may find in these pages, but little else. 
Many letter-writers have had as little to say as Jane 
Austen, but have made their personalities so real to us that no 
crumb of gossip or information which they may let 
fall lacks its flavour. That Jane was devoid of personality 
is inconceivable, yet much of her correspondence is without 
flavour until we come to the references to her own works 
and those unpublished stories, by the younger members of the 
Austen family, in which she took such an ardent interest and 
delight. As a person she cannot have had less to give us than 
Gray or Fitzgerald, but she seldom succeeded, as they did, 
in making her letter-writing an expression of her feeling or 
her nature. Perhaps she simply did not choose to do so. 
Yet—and here is the mystery and interest of the letters — 
while in the tittle-tattle, the bonnet-trimming interspersed 
with acid comments on humanity, the novelist is recognisable, 
but shorn of all her genius, there are at the same time brilliant 
descriptive touches of a quality quite foreign to the novels. 
She sees Bath for the first time in fine weather. ‘I think 
I see more distinctly through rain. The sun was got behind 


everything, and the appearance of the place from the top- 


of Kingsdown was all vapour, shadow, smoke and confusion.” 
“Mrs. Bromley” (the lodging-house keeper at Bath) “is 
a fat woman in mourning, and a little black kitten runs about 
the stairs.” At a dance she saw Sir Thomas Champneys’ 
daughter “and thought her a queer animal with a white 
neck.” The novels achieve remarkable effects, even remark- 
able emotional effects, through the magic of construction. 
The reader is wooed inchmeal, the web of the net in 
which his sympathy is entrapped is so fine and so finely 
wrought as to be almost invisible. But nowhere in the 
novels does one get the shudder, that sense of a cold finger 
laid suddenly on the imagination, which is given by the 
brief sentence: “I looked at his daughter and thought her 
a queer animal with a white neck.” 

To find Jane Austen writing like D. H. Lawrence must 
excite the most casual reader to curious speculations, and 
sharpen the regret that every admirer feels for the life that 
ended so early with perhaps half its powers unrealized. 
“She felt herself to be dying. .. .” wrote Cassandra to 
Fanny Knight. ‘ During that half hour was her struggle, 
poor soul! she said she could not tell us what she sufferd, 
tho she complaind of little fixed pain.” 

Lyn Li. Irvine. 


The Complete Anarchist 


Living My Life. By Emma Goldman. (Duckworth. Two 
Vols. 36s.) 
nN 1885, as a girl of sixteen, Emma Goldman left Russia for 
the United States. Within four years she was drawn into the 
Anarchist movement, being encouraged by Johann Most and 
his friends, and almost before knowing how to make an 
intelligible speech in English she was a prominent member of 
the revolutionary party. Socialists and Anarchists alike were 
at that time living in a continuous fever, which was a result 
first of the executions that had followed the Haymarket bomb 
of Chicago in 1887 and five years later of the shooting down of 
Carnegie steel workers in the Homestead strike. Emma 
Goldman’s friend, Alexander Berkman, made an attempt on 
the life of Henry C. Frick, Carnegie’s chief lieutenant, and 
served fourteen vears in prison. !4mma Goldman was his 
rnthusiastie colleague in this shooting enterprise, but when, 
in 1901, Czolgosz assassinated President Mckinley she had 
no great difliculty in disproving the police theory as to her 
connexion with the crime. For cighteen years thereafter 
Emma Goldman lived the life of an Anarchist agitator, speaking 
and writing incessantly, and on the whole having to encounter 
surprisingly little interference from the American police. A 
Russian Jewess of remarkable eloquence and vitality, an Anar- 
chist of ruthlessly outspoken ways, she bore a name at which 
the Western world grew pale until, one year after the end of 
the War, she was despatched to Russia, with Berkman and a 


a 


shipload of other European Americans summarily turne¢ 
out of the United States as undesirables. 

Emma Goldman entered the Soviet Union rejoicing in the 
Revolution. She was to endure two years of torment, and then, 
having escaped with difficulty, to denounce the Bolshevik 
régime as a tyranny far more intolerable than that of the Tsar. 
The story of that experience forms the substance of her second 
volume. It is an extraordinarily vivid narrative of the advyen. 
tures of herself and Berkman, set against the background of 
Soviet Russia during the miseries and terrors of Lenin’s last 
stage. Emma Goldman is recording the blackness of her 
disillusion with the Revolution. But she and her associate 
were Anarchists, holding as a dogma the utter evil of the State, 
Going to a country upon which the State power had been 
imposed without limit or merey, what else could they haye 
expected ? 

Living My Life is one of the most vivid autobiographies of 
the time, and one of the frankest. Emma Goldman holds her 
creed without any qualms, and yet it is impossible to read her 
book without realizing the utter impossibility of anarchism. 
Let us take two outstanding tests. Of her experience in the 
wild years of her young womanhood she writes : “I had 
learned the fearful effects of organized violence ; inevitably it 
begets more violence.” But she and her friends belonged to 
the school of violence, and even if her anarchism had been as 
spiritual as Kropotkin’s, she could not have avoided identifica- 
tion with those who believed in the gun and the bomb. Nor 
was the creed less exigent in her personal life. Anarchism to 
her meant the unfettered personality, and of course free love. 
This she practised, and the procession of her lovers crosses the 
stage from youth to the dawn of elderhood. No woman of 
the English-speaking world has surpassed her in candour 
during the past half-century. And at the end of the amazing 
story the reader may reflect that the course of free love among 
the Anarchists is, in its vapours and torments, astonishingly 
like all the stories of the world’s notorious lovers served up 
week by week by our unwearied Sunday papers. One thing 
about these two volumes should be particularly noted. They 
are wonderfully well written, and have been put to press with 
a scrupulous attention to detail which makes the pages shine 
with accuracy by comparison with those of almost all con- 
temporary memoirs. 


Animals and Sport 


Shooting Days. By Eric Parker. (Philip Allan. 12s. 6d.) 
A Highland Gathering. By H. Frank Wallace. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
At the Tail of the Weir. By Patrick R. Chalmers. (Philip Allan. 
12s. 6d.) 
Scotty. By Frances Pitt. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
The Animals Came to Drink. By Cherry Kearton. (Longmans, 
6s.) 
A Hunting We Will Go. By Brigadier Geoffrey Brooke. (Seeley 
Service. 10s. 6d.) 
Cross-saddle and Side-saddle. By Kk. V. A. Christy> (Seeley 
Service. 12s. 6d.) 
Jorrocks’s England. By Anthony Steel. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur first three books are tales of performance, labours of love, 
love of the sport, of animals, of all that has to do with the 
countryside. Al the Tail of the Weir has, of course, to do with 
fishing, but with Thames fishing alone. It is full of pleasure 
and of information, and is not, and is not intended to be, a 
book for the beginner. Mr. Chalmers, who is also, as is well 
known, a poet, is discursive and anecdotal, and if he is not 
always to the point, he is always an agreeable gossip. I 
believe all his fishing stories, every one, but frankly I do not 
believe the story of the gourmets who placidly accepted port 
for burgundy and burgundy for port, although Iam the most 
gullible of mortals. Everything else about trout, chub, 
tench, roach or any other fish I accept. Mr. Wallace writes 
chiefly about stalking, and his first few chapters are very 
good. The rest are rather makeshift, except the final chapter 
on John Guille Millais, a worthy and delightful tribute. All 
the books here noticed are illustrated, but this one is adorned 
with very pleasing water-colours and pencil sketches by the 
author. Of Shooting Days it will not be permitted to me to say 
much, as it is a third edition since 1928, now revised and 
enlarged. Mr. Parker writes about all sorts of shooting, and 
all sorts of animals, and besides knowing his subject inti- 
mately, he is a writer both born and made, Though the other 
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: : THE STORY OF THE 

’ DICTIONARY By ELEANOUR a ce 5 plates in 


colour, 32 in black and white, 300 pages. 16s. net. 
Every admirer of Miss Rohde’s writing has long awaited 
this book which tells of the Evolution of the Garden 


" OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





Tt from the earliest known times until the present. 
; Edited by Professor H. C. WYLD 
e 
: Times Literary Supplement: “Strong in 
; idiomatic phrases and racy shades of meaning. 
P In one department it surpasses all its predeces- . 
: sors, and that is etymology. This distinctive 
feature puts it in a class by itself.” 
: 
New Statesman: “ Will be the favourite dic- 
tionary of all who cannot afford the great Oxford ; 
Dictionary.” Written and illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS. 
6 plates in colour and 40 illustrations from line and 


Sunday Times: “ Not only authoritative, but 
in clarity of arrangement a model. At two 
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pencil drawings. Size 10in. x 74in. 10s. 6d. Also 175 
copies, signed by the Artist. 30s. net. And 25 copies 
with Remarque drawing. £5 5s. net. A _ delightful 
sketch-book illustrating the cunning of the hunted fox as 
the author has seen it in the hunting field. 


ART AND COMMON SENSE 
By S. C. KAINES SMITH, F.S.A. (Curator of the 
Birmingham Art Gallery). 3 plates in colour, 24 in 
monochrome. 6s. net. The Author endeavours to answer 
the difficult and oft-repeated question, “ What is a work of 
art?” As readers of his Outline History of Painting and 
other books will guess, he sets about his subject in lively 
style and covers a very wide range in a small compass. 


By MRS. BLOODGOOD, M.F.H. Foreword by A. J. 
Munnings, R.A. With 112 monochrome collotype illus- 
trations, cloth bound, gilt top, 104 in. x 74in. £3 3s. net. | 
Destined to become a standard work on the part played 
in Art History by the horse. | 
“A splendid volume. The reader will find an admirably plain, |} 
direct and simple style which is just, informative, and easy to 
read.”—-The Horse & Hound. 
** An interesting book.”—Country Life. 
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writers are all practised, none of them, with the exception of 
Mr. Steel, gives us the extra sense of reality, of intensity over 
and beyond our mental image of the scene described, which 
the word and the phrase properly wielded can give. Mr. 
-arker’s book is literature as well as sport or natural history. 
He should be omitted from no anthology of English prose, not 
merely from no anthology of sport. 

The next two books are natural history rather than sport. 
Miss Pitt, already well known as an interpreter of the animal 
mind, tells us the story of a Highland fox, which, brought 
south, eventually finds his way back to his birthplace. It is 
also a hunting story, and, as the wrapper justly tells us, Miss 
Pitt understands the feelings of hunter and hunted alike. I 
may say that I do not believe the story, but that does not 
matter a whit, as it is a delightful story, and the details are 
obviously all of them right. The Animals Came to Drink is a 
most fascinating book about African animals, and though 
written in the form of a story about an impalla, is intended to 
correct many works, and even films, which distort our view of 
how the wild animals of those manless regions behave. Croco- 
diles (there is a superb crocodile fight described), elephants, 
deer of various kinds, baboons, lions, all figure in this tale, 
which is well woven and illustrated with beautiful photo- 
graphs. It will hold you from beginning to end. 

A Hinting We Will Go is tke story of a short-sighted 
Anglo-Indian, who, his hunting wife having come into a 
fortune, takes to hunting, wins a point-to-point, thanks to 
being able to spend unlimited sums of money on his horses, 
and ends up as an M.I.H. It cannot be said that Brigadier 
Brooke is a born novelist, but it is an agreeable tale, written 
with sentiment and humour, and may well occupy a frost- 
bound day. We wish, however, that Brigadier Brooke, who 
is author of Iorsemanship in the Lonsdale Library, would 
write us a more didactic novel. We wish his ignorant hero 
had had to struggle rather more with his riding and horseman- 
ship, for Brigadier Brooke really knows, and could tell us 
most agreeably in fiction form. Mr. Christy, also already 
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known for books on this subject, is purely didactic ; his book 
is for beginner and past-master alike : there is nothing he dogg 
not tell us about saddles, bits, bridles, whips and so on, and 
he has admirable chapters on riding. Here there will be some 
who disagree. Mr. Christy seems to advocate the grip with the 
calf rather than with the thigh (which, apart from anything 
else, tends to put too much weight on the stirrup), and in his 
instructions on the jumping seat does not seem to take into 
consideration the need “to take the weight off the horse's 
loins, whereupon Brigadier Brooke might have something to 
say. This is the hardest of all the books to read, as it demands 
attention. 

Mr. Steel’s book is not really a sporting book at all: it is 
an essay, and a very timely one, in social history ;_ timely, 
because too many people are inclined to regard Surtees as a 
writer who confined himself to hunting. Mr. Steel, in an 
excellently written book, proves by means of extensive quota- 
tion that Surtees after all wrote about a good many other 
things, things which help us to reconstruct the England of his 
day. Travel, the land, the domestic scene, middle-class 
society, professional life, are, as well as sport, the headings of 
some of his chapters. Those of us who were inclined to regard 
Surtees merely as a hunting cove will be astonished at the 
number of subjects with which he deals ; and this apart from 
him as a creator of character, upon which Mr. Steel touches 
lightly, besides being a writer of comedy which rises very 
high. 

What strikes one in reading these books together, apart 
from the two writers already set aside, is the high standard of 
writing among the amateurs. I do not mean that the authors 
are not practised writers ; they all are, but they are not first 
and foremost concerned with writing, but with animals or 
fish. ‘They have, indeed, a tendency to mistrust the interest 
of what they have to say, which leads them to divert the 
reader with humour which is not always very successful ; 
this is, with rare exceptions, a mistake. With some of them 
we live in a somewhat irritating atmosphere of wealth which 
we shall never attain; it is almost a different world whch 
begins in these days to look a little fantastic. But all of them, 
except Mr. Steel’s, which could not do so without incon- 
gruity, are permeated with a love of animals and their ways, 
and of nature, with the feel of the air on cold crisp mornings, 
with the sense of contact with the earth, with the love of life 
as it is. With none of them is the love of killing at all to the 
fore ; many of the authors abstain from killing whenever they 
‘an; few but feel a twinge of remorse at depriving a noble 
animal of life. To love the things of the earth, to understand 
them, it is necessary to share the passions of those who live 
upon it, and among these passions is that of the hunter. It 
is safe to say that only a very small proportion of those who 
know much about the way animals live, and love them and 
their life, do not at the same time go out on occasion with 
intent to kill, Bonamy Dosrte, 


Views and Reviews 


Second Series 1920-1932. 
103. 6d.) 


Views and Reviews. 

Ellis. (Desmond Harmsworth. 
Tuts collection is a further example of the variety of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’ interests and the consistency of his attitude 
of scientific humanism. He ranges from Spanish polities to 
Hardy ; from the future of religion to a suggestion for a 
philosophical view of sex with a mind European in its sympa- 
thies and in a manner and style subtle, disarming and suave. 
His position is that of the maestro, guide or commentator, and 
he is easily the most unruffled and readable writer on his 
subjects that we have. His opinions on sex, marriage, steriliza- 
tion, population and allied problems have in the main become 
commonplaces to the younger generation—due in considerable 
degree to his pioneer labours—but much might be learned by 
those engaged in the practical politics of these matters from 
his Socratic guile. Each of these studies is a tablet to the 
fruitfulness of the method of scientific inquiry, He retains 
his faith in the reasonableness of Reason. The essay on the 
Spanish Republic, in which alone among observers he draws 
attention to the important part played in Spanish public 
affairs by women for the first time, is of exceptional interest. 
One regrets only the brevity of these papers, 


By Havelock 
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With many maps and illustrations. 2volumes. (365. wet.) 
The true history of the Battle of the Marne. 
Joffre the Silent speaks at last! 
Brig.-Gen. E. L. SPEARS, the author of ‘Liaison,’ praised the Joffre Memoirs in a two- 
column review in The Observer, and said ‘*‘ This immensely important book 
cannot be neglected by anyone interested in the story of the War.”’ 
Recommended by The Book Society. 
C. E. VULLIAMY, who has made a special study of the Eighteenth 
Century, here presents one of the most amazing figures of that period, and 
attempts to solve the enigma of Boswell, dunce, parasite, coxcomb—and yet 
genius. (105. 6d. net.) 
This book, which is already in its Second Edition, was praised by Mr. HOWARD 
SPRING in a full-page review in The Evening Standard. 
GEOFFREY BLES, 22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.x1. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Srrona. 


Jenny Wren. By E. H. Young. (Cape. _7s. 6d.) 

State Fair. By Phil Stong. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) : 

No Epitaph. By Ramond W. Postgate. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Josephus. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Great Dust. By Peter Traill. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

Four Fantastic Tales. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Recapture. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

The Triumph of Time. By Storm Jameson. 
8s. 6d.) 

My Funniest Story. An Anthology. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss E. H. Youn is one of our strongest and most delicate 


writers. She can let her attention fine down to the last point - 


of subtlety, without loss of narrative time or space, for the 
broad sanity of her approach to her story keeps her up and 
carries her as steadily through it as the river Jenny could 
see from the: window at Beulah Mount. 

“ Jenny lay on her right side to see the sky. The sun cannot be 
faced, the moon floats by, indifferent and aloof, but the stars have 
messages for mortals, and the brightest star she saw, through the 
small square of window, seemed to blink at her, now and then, in 
disapproval. It liked her, it was friendly, and when it blinked, it 
was remembering, with pain, that she was not honest. The price of 
that bureau, whatever it might be, was owed to Thomas Grimshaw, 
and Jenny did not mean to let him have it. When she looked at the 
star, boldly defying its regrets, she had to look beyond Dahlia’s bed, 
and Dahlia, too, would say the bureau belonged, morally, to 
Grimshaw. Then, thought Jenny, I must be careful not to let her 
know its value, and she saw another little complication added to her 
life. A new lodger, the vicar, or Mr. Sproat, entering that room, 
would be a danger, and as she lay there she felt angry with the world 
and all the people in it, except herself and Mr. Cummings. He had 
done what she wanted, but everybody else seemed to have been born 
to worry her.” 

Jenny is the heroine, Dahlia her sister. Their father 
married “ beneath him,’ and the sisters, helping their 
mother take in lodgers after his death, feel all the dis- 
comforts incidental to the conflict in their blood and 
altered circumstances. Mr. Grimshaw is their mother’s 
plebeian wooer, to whom she owes money ; Mr. Cummings 
is the lodger, expert in furniture, who has proclaimed the 
value of the bureau. Jenny Wren traces the story of these 
people. Miss Young makes two demands upon her reader, 
Jeisure and care. She is well entitled to both, and she repays 
them. No one at present writing more subtly {understands 
the mind of the immature, and is so sympathetic and so 
unsentimental towards growing pains. Jenny Wren moves 
slowly, but is otherwise delightful. 

Another writer on our list who reveals a remarkable under- 
standing of young minds is Mr. Phil Stong. State Fair is a 
first-rate performance. I do not know who Mr. Stong is, 
but he knows his job backwards, and has produced a book 
which, in its kind, could hardly be bettered. Abel Frake, 
a country farmer, is the proud possessor of a hog named 
Blue Boy. It is his ambition to win the State prize for the 
best hog; and his ambition is fulfilled. The family visit the 
annual State Fair at Des Moines, and the book tells what 
happened to them. Father, mother, son, daughter—and 
hog; Mr. Stong tells us all about them. His understanding 
is, remarkable. The boy and girl are marvellously drawn, 
the old people no less well, the book is full of humour, and 
the journey back, the long drive through the night and 
through the dawn, has a touch of real beauty. I recommend 
State Fair without reserve, and shall keep a sharp look-out 
for the next book by its author. 

Mr. Postgate, who has made his mark in biography, proves 
that he can deal as happily with an imaginary as with a 
historical character. The faults of his exceedingly attractive 
first novel are the usual beginner's faults of architecture. 
The incident of the strike, which in itself is the best thing 
in the book, has little to do with the problems of Felix Queagh, 
and, in any case, disproportionate space is given to it. The 
end of Felix, too, is on the arbitrary side; but once this is 
said, there is nothing ieft but praise. Felix Queagh, arriving 
in the: office of a Liberal-Labour daily with no assets but a 
letter of introduction and a diffident charm of manner, soon 
learns his job; but his domestic affairs are not so easily 
managed, Still, nothing is seriously amiss till Felix asks his 
chief Sheringham to bring his wife to dinner. Both Iclix 


(Heinemann. 


and Anne have modern ideas on the subject of freedom jg 
marriage. Accordingly, Anne lets Sheringham kiss her, ang 
Felix dutifully kisses Mary. Anne goes no further, but Felix 
does, whereupon both Anne and Sheringham turn out to be 
furiously jealous. Felix throws up his job and takes to free. 
lancing. Anne does her best to be modern, but finds she 
has no real talent for unfaithfulness. Felix degenerates, 

Thus baldly summarized, No Epitaph does not sound ag 
attractive story. Actually, it .is very attractive. Mr, 
Postgate, who writes with economy and distinction, knows 
how to draw characters, and to communicate his sympathy 
with them to his readers. His hero is a weakling, and his 
heroine a fool, but he makes the reader follow their story, 
and, best of all, his writing has the indefinable quality of 
charm, 

Dr. Feuchtwanger gives us in Josephus another of hig 
coldly observed pageants of history. His hero is Josephus 
the historian, whom he follows from Rome to Galilee, to 
Caesarea, to Alexandria, and to Jerusalem, through the 
maze of Jewish activity in the period which ended with 
the destruction of the Temple. When he first appears 
Josephus is only twenty-six years of age, a newcomer to 
Rome, with two resolves: to learn the lessons of Rome 
for the benefit of his own people, and to liberate three innocent 
Jews imprisoned in a Roman brickyard. Various men and 
women play parts in the development of his character, 
Demetrius Libanus the actor, Justus, the Empress Poppaea, 
and the Egyptian girl, Dorion, whom he married. Josephus 
succeeds by his writings in making Jewish culture known 
to the Roman world, but he wants political power also, and 
the part he plays in the intricate drama of the Jewish downfall 
is, against all his intentions, less fortunate. The book 
abounds ia brilliant scenes, in which the storming of the 
Temple is conspicuous. Worthy of the author of Jew Siiss, 
it is observed in the same hard light, and written with the 
same detachment. 


Great Dust starts from an admirable idea. A man playing 
poker with five friends discovers, after the lights have fused, 
that he has lost chips to the value of twenty-five pounds, 
He is rich, and his friends are rich. He determines to find 
out who took the chips, and why. He suspects each friend 
in turn, and, in following up his suspicions, learns much about 
their private affairs and a few home truths about himself. 
Here the story suffers from the conventions of its type. To 
provide a detective interest it is necessary that Lapwood 
suspect each of his friends in turn, without definite evidence 
against any of them. We should accept this the more readily 
if Mr. Traill had not developed a psychological interest with 
sufficient skill to bring our minds to another plane and make 
us realize that Lapwood’s actions, particularly the public 
accusation upon which he at last determines, are improbable. 
All the same, Great Dust is an excellent yarn, excitingly told, 
with a climax which I am not going to give away. 

A number of omnibus volumes make a timely appearance 
as possible Christmas presents, with a maximum of reading at 
a minimum price. Mr. Walpole’s omnibus, Four Fantastic 
Tales, contains Maradick at Forty, Prelude to Adventure, 
A Man with Red Hair and Above the Dark Circus—four 
full-length novels for seven and sixpence. The book is 
neither ungainly nor heavy, and the type is not too small. 
Miss Clemence Dane’s Recapture is a miscellany chosen from 
her works. It contains Regiment of Women, Legend, plays 
including A Bill of Divorcement and Will Shakespeare, and 
tales and shorter pieces. ‘This volume, too, is easily handled, 
and only the purist will object that it is not in uniform type. 
In The Triumph of Time, the life story of Mary Hansyke 
can now. be read in the form in which Miss Jameson 
conceived it. Her trilogy contains A Lovely Ship, The 
Voyage Home and A Richer. Dust—a real and enviable con- 
tribution to the literature of our time. Last comes My 
Funniest Story, in which no fewer than twenty-six authors 
have made their own selection. It is always interesting to 
see what a writer thinks of his own work, and the book will 
provoke argument-as well as laughter. 
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Childven’s Books 


By Monica REDLICH. 


(Reviews of children’s books ought really to be seen by children as 
well as by their elders. - After all, the children read the books. 
The elders only pay for them. These reviews are written, there- 
fore, in the hope that children may find them readable—and useful.) 


The Best of Both Worlds 


Ir is by no means certain that children get the best of the 
standard, parents-and-guardians world : but it is quite certain 
that they have a world of their own, mixed up with the nursery, 
the gardens, and the dining-room, which makes life consider- 
ably more interesting—and which, in the matter of books, gives 
them an unfair advantage. In their fiction, the pookas, the 
gnomes, the desert islands, and the magic walking sticks are 
part of the ordinary, expected material. There are two worlds 
to be written about: and any proper survey must, like the 
books themselves, combine the best of both. 

There are, of course, several first-rate stories which manage 
with ene world only. First of these comes Bevis, by Richard 
Jefferies (Cape, 7s. 6d.). There is make-believe here: Bevis 
and Mark explore the Mississippi, the Nile, and the islands of 
New Formosa, and Serendib, all within a few miles of their 
home : but it is a record of their actual doings round the Long- 
pond, and of how they learned to shoot, to swim, and to sail 
a boat. The camping, and the epic battle of Pharsalia are some 
of the best episodes in a supremely good book, which is now re- 
published with illustrations by E. H. Shepard. Girls have enjoyed 
Bevis as much as boys, but a book which they should specially 
note is Hitty, by Rachel Field (Routledge, 7s. 6d.). It is the 
autobiography of a very charming person, a doll who was made 
over a hundred years ago of mountain ash. She had many 
adventures. She went from Maine to the South Seas, was 
wrecked, heard Patti sing, and was picked up by Dickens. 
Hitty is a grave and delicate book, and a model to all writers of 
memoirs. 

Friends of the Swallows and Amazons will be glad to hear 
that they have had more adventures—at least Peter Duck, by 
Arthur Ransome (Cape, 7s. 6d.), tells of ** the adventures they 
had always hoped to have.” They go treasure-hunting in the 
Caribbees, with Captain Flint, Gibber the monkey, and Peter 
Duck, who is a very able seaman. Pirates, a waterspout, crabs, 
and an earthquake, enliven their travels. Some readers may 
prefer out-and-out pirate tales; but the children are as keen 
as ever, and Peter Duck himself will be a firm favourite. I did 
not read Eric Kiistner’s Emil and the Detectives, but I wish I 
had done so. Anton, of Anton and Annaluise (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is, 
he says, very like Emil : and Anton is extremely nice and most 
resourceful. His rich and eccentric friend Annaluise goes 
selling matches in the streets for fun, as Anton does from 
necessity. This is a delightful and satisfying story. An equally 
satisfying book is The Magic Walking-Stick, by John Buchan 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). I found this so exciting that I 
could not put it down. Bill, who was at Eton, had a magic 
stick which took him anywhere he liked. He had the best of 
several worlds, and the most exciting of them all was the king- 
dom of Gracia, where he helped to put the young Prince 
Anatole on the throne. An adventure story of the very best 
kind. Mock Uncle, by Brenda E. Spender (Country Life, 6s.), 
is ** a story for medium-sized people.” Jimsie and Ruflie, and 
Little Pitters (who used too many long words, but was nice in 
spite of it) were left alone one Christmas, but found a Mock 
Uncle who could equally well tell good stories and fight a 
burglar. A real uncle is the leading figure in Three's Company, 
by John Thorburn (Country Life, 6s.). His two nieces are, to 
say the least of it, difficult, but his tales of giraffes, of Francis 

the Fish, and other amusing persons, kept them quiet, and will 
keep other hearers laughing heartily. 

Puppet Parade, by Carol Della Chiesa (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), 
comes from Italy with a beautiful wrapper. It is a tale of the 
marionettes, acting in their different towns and playing pranks 
on one another. These charming people may seem a little 
strange to English children: but any with slightly out-of-the- 
way tastes will like them very much. With Perkin the Pedlar, 
by Eleanor Farjeon (Faber and Faber, 6s.) we come back to 
England: to twenty-six different places in England, in fact, 
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from Appledore through the alphabet to Zeal Monachorum; 
with a tale and a rhyme for each place. The book is finely 
illustrated by Clare Leighton, whose own book, The Musicaj 
Box (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), charmingly designed and hand. 
lettered, is the tale of a little town in a French musical-box, If 
is just the thing for readers who are not yet very sure of them. 
selves. The same can be said of another hand-lettered book, 
Snippy and Snappy, by Wanda Gig (Faber and Faber, 3s. 6d,), 
which is a tale of two field-mice :_ and there is another adven. 
turous pair of mice, slightly older, in Cicely Englefield’s George 
and Angela (Murray, 2s.). The Story of Fuzzypeg the Hedgehog, 
by Alison Uttley (Heinemann, 2s. 6d.) is something like the 
Peter Rabbit books, with coloured pictures, and would be 
agreeable at bed-time. So would For the Moon, by Ella M, 
Monckton (F. J. Ward, 6s.). It tells of a small princess who 
cried for the only thing she had not got, and of the gardener’s 
boy who brought her the moon in a sack. This also is hand- 
lettered, but the pages seem overcrowded, though Mr. Webb’s 
pictures, like the text itself, are spiced with humour. Patsy 
and the Leprechaun (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) is another Baker book, 
and all discerning nursery readers know what that means, 
This book by Margaret and Mary Baker, with its delightful 
silhouettes, is full of interest and humour. Patsy, the Irish 
cobbler’s son, and the pig, the hen, the leprechaun, and Katie, 
are all the sort of people whom one likes at first sight—and 
afterwards. The Adventures of King Paul the Forty-Fifth, by 
Nigel Brooke (Joseph, 3s. 6d.) makes lively reading for someone 
of about the King’s age. King Paul was eight, and, though 
troubled with a Nurse, he had a Court Magician who arranged 
about his sums, and put all the people in the cages at the Dog 
Show, so that the dogs could stroll round and make remarks 
on them. 


What O°Clock Tales, by Laurence Housman (Blackwell, 
7s. 6d.), are of India, the South Seas, the forests, and other 
places, all of them in the special, second world where trees 
may. talk and shoes go by themselves, and the Dark Huntsman 
rides. They are by turns thoughtful, humorous, and exciting ; 
and I think Mr. Housman pessimistic in saying that twelve 
years old is the latest age to read them. Far more fantastic, 
and equally delightful, is The Unicorn with Silver Shoes, by 
Ella Young (Longmans, 7s. 6d.). It is about a prince called 
Ballor’s Son, and his adventures with Angus, Flame of Joy, 
and the Pooka who could change his shape. There are ogres, 
kelpies, sacred cats, and djinns, in a rich, strange book where 
something surprising happens on every page. Moonshine and 
Magic, by Alison Uttley (Faber and Faber, 6s.), proves again 
that Mrs. Uttley still knows and enjoys the second world which 
most people leave soon after they reach double figures. 
Rabbits, clocks, and ponies move familarly in her pages, and 
her bees are the nicest and the best housekeepers I have met for 
a long time. Some of these stories are rather slight : but the 
best of them are exactly as they should be. Rose Fyleman’s 
The Easter Hare (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) is another good galli- 
maufry of stories, and is very conveniently small. I enjoyed 
the dragon stories, and the unicorn one, and the one about the 
sea-serpent, very much indeed: but do children really like a 
story to wind up with “‘ Wasn’t that a sad end to the conceited 
kite?’ The Golden Keys, by Hampden Gordon (Murray, 6s.), 
is a very up-to-date fairy tale. Magic ices are sold on the 
Stop-me-and-buy-one system: there is a G.B.C. (Gnome 
Broadcasting Company), and a Prune-Faced Pog-Thostle. 
Bosh’s adventures would puzzle the ordinary fairy-tale 
audience, but they will delight those who have not absolutely 
decided that they don’t believe in all that sort of thing. 


Our Not So Dumb Friends 


Is there any animal who has not a place in one of these 
books ? It seems doubtful: but, if there is, I advise him first 
of all to search through the preceding article, for some of the 
odder ones, such as unicorns, have got into that. If he is still 
left out, he had better approach a publisher, and appear in 
time for next Christmas. 

Quite the most remarkable book is about an old friend, 
Moorland Mousie. Older Mousie, by Golden Gorse (Couniry 
Life, 10s. 6d.) continues the adventures of this very delightful 
pony, and of Tinker, Topper, and, of course, of Patience, Jack 
and Michael. Mousie has some excellent runs, gets lost, 
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WINIFRED MANNERS 


“Is there any limit to the frankness permitted in fiction nowadays ? 
If so, it would seem to have been reached in a novel, ‘A Mirror for 
Men.’”” SUNDAY REFEREE. 
“It is a very fine book, yet written with emotional restraint, neither 
frivolous nor over-earnest. . . . Her eager interest in human relation- 
ships is unremitting, whether passion dominates thera or not.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“ The book reflects intelligence, energy and humour. .. . Miss Manners 
has the seeing eye and the gift of satire.” EDWARD CRICKMAY. 


7s. 64. 
NOEL DOUGLAS 














| reproductions in colour suitable for 
| BOOKLETS 1s. each. By post ls. 2d. 
i Reproductions of Illuminated MSS. 


43. The Virgin Seated: French, about A.D. 1500. 

42. St. Barbara: From the Breviary of Isabella, Queen of 
Spain, Flemish, end of 15th century. 

" 41, King Henry VI. as a boy, with St. Catherine, before the 

Hy Virgin and Child, French, about A.D. 1430. 

40. La Sainte Abbaye: French, about A.D. 1300. 

28. The Assumption of the Virgin: Siena, A.D. 1415. 

27. The Nativity and the Angel and the Shepherds. 
Initial P. 

21. The Tower of London (Flemish). 

9. The Annunciation (French). 

6. The Presentation in the Temple (French). 
From the French Bedford Book of Hours, AD. 1423. 


37. The Annunciation. 
36. The Exit from the Ark. 
12. The Building of the Tower of Babel. 


Indian Paintings: Mughal School. 
" 44 The Emperor Akbar riding an Elephant. 
35. Meeting of Babur with Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
“| 34. Romance of Khusrau and Shirin. 
| 33. An Entertainment to Timur. 
Perstan and Indo-Persian Paintings, 
45. The Dual of the Physicians. 
32. Scene from a Romance of Nizami. 
31. Scene from Sadi’s Gulistan. 
30. Scene from the Chronicle of Timur. 
29. Scene from Jami’s mystical romance. 


The British Museum Calendar for 1933. 


On view aid obtainable at the Bookstalls in the Museum. 





BRITISH MUSEUM CHRI 


The Trustees of the British Museum publish post cards and larger E 


With a reproduction of the 


by post Is. 2d. 


THE DIRECTOR, BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.1. 


STMAS CARD 


use as Christmas Cards, including 
CARDS. 
IN COLOURS OF THE ORIGINAL MSS. 
Is. PER SET OF 6 CARDS, 
By post ls, 2d. 
Sets B.59—B.62. Medizval Scenes and Traves- 
ties (4 Series). About A.D. 1300, 
Set B.51. January-June Vener: 


Set B.52. July-December § A.D. 1423, 

Set B.48. Nativity and Epiphany. 

Set B.46. Mughal Painters, XVII cent. ti 
Set B.45. ‘“ The Hundred Children” (Chinese). _ |j 
Set B.32. Flemish Hore, c. A.D. 1500, it 
Set B.31. Miniatures and Initial B. i 
Set B.29. Franciscan Miniatures, 

Set B.28. Froissart’s Chronicle. 

Set B.27. Romance of the Rose: Scenes, 

Set B.20. January-June | oon 

Set B.21. July-December ) XVI cent. 


Nativity and Epiphany. 
Persian Paintings: Safavi. 


Set B.17. 
Set B. 6. 





Set B. 5. Persian Paintings : Timurid, 
Set B. 2. Nativity and Epiphany. 
set B. 1. Nativity and Epiphany. 


Virgin seated (see No, 43 above). Price 16.5 
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travels with a circus, and has a bad time with a tinker, though 
I am glad to say he gets safely home at last. He writes with 
the same sense and joy in being alive that have made him a 
worthy companion to Black Beauty :. and Lionel Edwards’ 
charcoal drawings are really beautiful. The Joker and Jerry 
Again, by Eleanor Helme and Nance Paul (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 7s. 6d.) has a good human story as well as more about 
two other favourite ponies, and is a pleasant and interesting 
book. The Midnight Steeplechase, by Moyra Charlton (Methuen, 
5s.) is also about horses. It is written with enormous zest, 
for riding, for courage, and for the country, and such episodes 
as the ride itself suggest that its author (who is only — 
will one day write really well. 

In The Freedom of the Garden, by Susan Buchan ion 
Nicholson and Watson, 3s. 6d.) Bill (who is still at the age for a 
Nannie) is allowed to know the animal language, and so makes 
friends with the hedgehog, Maria Missel-Thrush, and all his 
animal neighbours, and has a very good time. Flora Klick- 
mann’s Mystery in the Windflower Wood (Putnam, 5s.) is really 
a detective story. Where did the Holly Bush go? What 
happened to the Thrush family, who lived in it? It is all 
very good fun. Charlie the Fox, by John Budden (Country 
Life, 6s.) tells of a cub who was rescued from a snare and grew 
up with the foxhound pups, Warrior and Warfare, and has a 
thrilling climax. Young Yap, by Olwen Bowen (Elkin 
Mathews, 3s. 6d.) is about another fox-cub and his night- 
walking friends. Miss Bowen’ writes’ about them, and Miss 
Sheila Hawkins draws them, with humour and understanding. 
Crocodile, translated from the Russian of K. Chvkovsky by 
Babette Deutsch (Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d.) is a jolly book 
about a proud crocodile who was conquered by a boy called 
Vanya. The pictures are effective, and the brisk rhythm of 
the verse has survived translation. Picture Tales from the 
Russian, by Valery Carrick (Blackwell, 6s.) is a delightful and 
unusual book of stories, all about animals, all very short, and 
told with gusto and humour. 

Last, but by no means least, Dr. Gub-Gub, D.S.D. (Doctor 
of Salad-Dressing). Gub-Gub’s Book, by Hugh Lofting (Cape, 
5s.) is the latest addition to the Doolittle saga. It is full of 
great thoughts on food, because that was Gub-Gub’s chief 
hobby, and there are many good yarns with a strong food 
interest, notably those about Sherbet Scones, the Ice-Box 
Detective. All are told in the Doctor’s own wise words, and 
the illustrations confirm our impression that Gub-Gub is 
indeed a noble pig. 


Poetry and Other Matters 


Poetry, as Mr. Walter de la Mare says, wears well, A poem 
has something new for us every time we come to it ; and the 
poems we read when we are young will, if they are the right 
ones, stay with and interest us all through our lives. This 
year there are two books of poetry for children, both of which 
have excellent store of those poems we get to know in nursery 
days, forget, and remember with a shock of delight some years 
later. One is Mr. de la Mare’s Tom Tiddler’s Ground (Collins, 
5s.). whose contents range from nursery rhymes to Shakes- 
peare and Robert Louis Stevenson, and which has a brief, 
compelling introduction. Kenneth Grahame’s Cambridge Book 
of Poetry for Children (Cambridge, 6s.) has many of the same 
poems, and, in this new edition, a better selection of twentieth- 
century verse: and its woodcuts by Gwen Raverat are 
simpler and better than the illustrations to Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground. Both admit that they are only introductions to the 
great world of poetry ; and both, in that capacity, are about 
as good as they could be. 

The verses in Sycamore Square, by Jan Struther (Methuen, 
5s.) are not exactly “ for” children, nor—thank heaven !-—- 
are they “ about ” children. But it was not only the grown- 
ups who followed the Dialling Tones in Punch. Children also 
know what is good, and ‘“ Jan’s ” delicate, witty verses have 
an appeal that is by no means transient, and that is enhanced 
by E. H. Shepard’s graceful illustrations. By contrast, 
Curiouser and Curiouser, by Caryl Brahms (Harrap, 6s.) is 
* for” children, by a grown-up, and is in this respect, like so 
many feeble descendants of the A. A. Milne books, regrettable : 
and the same applies to Young Hopeful, by Jennie Dunbar 
(Jenkins; 5s.), and also to the verse chronicle John and Mary 
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and Tommy, by Eleanor McLaren Brown (Oxford, 3s. 6a), 
though this has-a-pleasant- note of sincerity. In- The Chitgs 
Own Limerick Book (Archer, 5s.) Mr. Langford Reed provides 
every kind of limerick, from Zoo(il)logical limericks to ones 
on Christian names—with an offer to write one specially for 
any child whose name is not among them. 

Kings and Queens, by Kleanor and Herbert Farjeon (Gol. 
lancz, 6s.) is a grand book. Its verses make history really 
good fun (see particularly those on William I, James II, and 
Edward VII), and Rosalind Thornycroft’s illustrations haye 
caught their spirit, and are riotous in colour and movement, 
To turn to other matters, there are two good books on toys, 
Children’s Toys of . Yesterday (Studio, .7s. 6d.) has photo. 
graphs of every kind of toy (except, happily, the expensive 
wonders of our over-mechanized age). The twentieth century 
rubs shoulders with’ 400 B.c., and the dolls and _ soldiers of 
every age and country make a delightful pageant of history 
through the wrong end of a telescope. The Toymaker, by 
Helen M. Angus (Oxford, 2s. 6d.) shows in pleasant diagrams 
how to make toys not too far removed from the Studio photo- 
graphs, and of very simple materials. . It is just the book for 
eight-year-olds on a rainy afternoon. In High Days and 
Holidays, by Eleanor Graham (Benn, 6s.) the author of 
Welcome Christmas tells of numerous customs, saints’ days, 
and legends, throughout the year—and, incidentally, suggests 
several new kinds of mischief. Oola-Boola’s Wonder Book, by 
Bruno H. Biirgel (Bell, 6s.) undertakes.to make modern science 
into fairy-tales ; and, in its rather Teutonic manner it sue- 
ceeds, though the Doctor's stories of the diamond, the diver, 
and the water-drop will hardly oust the “old-fashioned” 
Hans Andersen tales which in their best moments they 
resemble. 

Lastly, some old favourites. Ruskin’s fairy-tale, The King 
of the Golden River, with illustrations by Arthur Rackham 
(Harrap, 5s.) is a book to treasure. The Kenneth Grahame 
Book (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) contains the ever-welcome Golden 
Age, Dream Days, and The Wind in the Willows. Best of all 
are the Tales from the Arabian Nights, in a large, handsome 
book illustrated by Gordon Nicoll (Oxford, 10s. 6d.). This 
would make an excellent present, and contains some of the 
best stories in the world. 


Annual Affairs 


There is a newcomer this year to the argosies that reach 
port just before the Christmas present season : The Silver 
Ship (Putnam, 6s.). It is one of the very best kind of annuals, 
and Lady Cynthia Asquith has gathered together as strong a 
team of authors as could be imagined. Why do not more 
people realize that it can do children—to say the least of it— 
no harm to read good prose and good verse as soon as they can 
read anything? In The Silver Ship there are poems by W. H. 
Davies, Walter de la Mare, G. K. Chesterton, and Lord David 
Cecil, and numbers of good stories, notably that of the stage- 
struck boy by Lady Cynthia -Asquith, and those by 
Elizabeth Bowen, Hugh de Sélincourt; Alan Delgado, 
and L. A. G. Strong (which last-has magnificent illustrations). 
We hope that there will be another Ship next year, and that it 
will soon become an annual necessity. Joy Street, of course, 
has been that for some years, and Number 10 Joy Street 
(Blackwell, 6s.) continues its fine tradition. There are good 
writers here, too ; I made a list of the best, and found it 
included them all, so I must just mention Roy Meldrum’s 
Robin Hood tale, Red and Silver, Laurence Housman’s Linked 
Limericks, Algernon Blackwood’s tale of.a flood, and —— 
Mackenzie’s of a dining-room fight. 

There is no space to detail all the other annuals, which 
continue, each in their several ways, the same as ever. We 
particularly welcome the following : The Boys’ Own Annual, 
Vol. 54 (R.T.S., 12s, 6d.), The Oxford Annual for Boys (Oxford, 
5s.), Blackie’s Boys’ Annual (5s.), Nelson’s Jolly Book for 
Boys (3s.), The Scout Annual (Pearson, 10s. 6d.), and The 
Oxford Annual for Scouts (Oxford, 3s. 6d.) : The Girls’? Own 
Annual (R.T.S., 12s. 6d.), The Oxford Annual for Girls (Oxford, 
5s.), Blackie’s Girls’ Annual (5s.), and Nelson’s Jolly Book for 
Girls (3s. 6d.) : The Oxford Annual for Children (Oxford, 5s.), 
Nelson’s Chummy Book (5s.), Blackie’s Children’s Annual (5s.), 
and Just What I Like (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
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| THE NEW UNIVERSE 


By ANDREW SERGEANT McNEIL — 5/- net 


Deals more particularly with astronomy, and is in + 
the nature of a reply to scientists in this branch ¢t ° 
of knowledge. Such questions as: What ye 
is the Universe? What was its 
beginning? and What will be 

its ending—if any?—are 
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An Outspoken Guide to 
HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By X-RAY 2/- net 
Lists free on application 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 Bernard Street, W.C.1 
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Imperial 


Good Companion 





The finest of all 


Christmas Presents 





The only British Port- 
able Typewriter with a 
standard 4-bank key- 
board. All the bright 
parts are chromium- 
plated. From type- 
writer dealers, the 
leading stores and 
stationers. 


Price £13 :10:0 
or by subscription pay- 
ments, £2:0:0 deposit. 


U 
Imperial Typewriter Co. Lid., Head Office and Works, Leicester, England 


London Office: 73a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 





Post this 


Typewriter Co. Ltd. 





Please send me your “Good Companion” Booklet. 





to-day 


To The Imperial 


(Mr., Mrs., Miss) 





Leicester, Eng. 





Address 
s. 
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“The Daily Telegraph" 


to a two-roomed “* home” 
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The Minister of Health 
Visits Stepney 

















and its environs! 


its consequences, 


cost of 2/- ex. 





parcel. 


A Mission Sister ‘at Her Work. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 





of the 17th of November, contained 
an account of a visit by Sir Edward Hilton Young (Minister 
of Health) to certain slum areas in East London. 
reports that, in some underground rooms, families are living 
in perpetual twilight below the pavement level, and referred 
in which two daughters (23 and 16) 
and a son (22) sleep in one room, while the husband and 
wife and two little boys sh in n the other. 


The writer 


A terrible picture 
of conditions in Stepney 


Please help us to 
brighten and gladden 
the lives of such victims 
of overcrowding, and 
by 
sending a generous gift, 
to-day, toward giving— 


15,000 children their 
Christmas Treat, at a 


Hundreds of Chn-tmas 
parcels to poor families 
at a cost of 5/- each 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of the Mission, sent free 
©n application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 














SANDS & CO. 


GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 
A Study. By LORD ASHBOURNE. With a 
Portrait of the author and two portraits of 
Grégoire from rare sources. Price 6/- net. 
Postage 5d. “A quiet, inspiring book, Lord 
Ashbourne has done good service in presenting 
this study.”—Times. 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
By F. EYGUN. Illustrated. Price 3/6 net. 
Postage 4d. 

MOSES AND MYTH (Did Moses Write 

Genesis ?). 
By J. O. MORGAN, D.D. With a Preface by 
His Grace Archbishop Downey. Price 3/6 net. 
Postage 4d. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 
By GEORGES GOYAU. The progress of 
Missionary organisation and the Missionary 
idea from the first centuries of the Church to 
the present day. Price 5/- net. Postage 4d. 


LORD JOHN. 


A Novel of the days of Queen Anne. By 
Mrs. SOPHIE MAUDE. Price 6/- net. 
Postage 4d. 

BY FANCY’S FOOTPATH. 
Stories. By ENID DINNIS. 
Florence Harrison. Price 3/6 net. 


Illustrated by 
Postage 4d. 


London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden 
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The Radio Review 


Tue B.B.C. Yearbook, 1933, provides an invaluable back- 
ground for the intelligent appreciation of the broadcast pro- 
grammes, and I commend it to all listeners who take their 
broadcast service at all seriously. Its information is almost 
encyclopaedic. Within its finely printed pages. (nearly five 
hundred, and the cost is two shillings) you will find everything 
you want to know about the B.B.C. programmes, from the 
Greenwich time signal (‘‘ the sixth dot indicates the time,” 
whereas with Big Ben ‘the time is indicated by the first 
hour stroke of any hour or the first chime stroke of any 
quarter”) to the taboo on the public rediffusion of news. 
The book also contains an interesting account of the architec- 
ture and decoration of Broadcasting House and an 
authoritative technical section. 
* * %* * 

The Sunday night religious broadcasts have always 
occasioned a good deal of acrimonious criticism. Prejudice 
apart, however, it must be admitted that the broadcast 
sermons are not among the most interesting events of the 
week. This may be due, in part, to the almost invariable 
adoption of the “ clerical voice,” the effect of which, issuing 
from so depersonalizing a thing as the loud-speaker, is to rob 
the sermon of any great power of appeal. The mere fact 
that the sermon is being broadcast, also, seems to compel the 
preacher to hide his real intent behind a veil of platitudes. 
However, the B.B.C. expresses itself aware of the justness of 
this criticism and announces that at the New Year it will 
launch an experiment to overcome it. A series of twenty- 
four “lectures,” by distinguished theologians, philosophers, 
and scientists, is to take the place of the present scheme of 
things. The general title of the series is **God and the 
World through Christian Eyes,” and the first group of the 
lectures will be led by the two Archbishops on January Ist 
and 15th. 

%* * * * 

‘There are three regular concert relays which are usually 
worth the attention of musical listeners. One is the 
Wednesday afternoon Symphony Concert by the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra. The orchestra is not a particularly 
strong one ; but it is adventurous and, under Sir Dan Godfrey’s 
courageous conductorship, it has achieved a fine reputation. 
If you are not in the habit of tuning-in until the evening, I 
suggest that if possible you break the rule and listen on 
Wednesday afternoon next to John Hunt playing the Second 
Pianoforte Concerto by Brahms. This young pupil of 
Schnabel is one of the most convincing of the younger genera- 
tion of English pianists. Another concert relay is that of 
the Hallé Society (usually only on the North Regional wave- 
length), which on Thursday includes in its programme Myra 
Hess playing the First Pianoforte Concerto by Brahms. 
And then, finally, there is the Manchester Midday Society's 
concerts (again on the North Regional wavelength) which 
are planned to provide a lunch-hour recreation for the business 
men of the city. These concerts are fortnightly and consist 
mainly of chamber-music. 

* * * 

The song accompanist has always been the Cinderella 
among pianists; and yet a good accompanist, who really 
knows how to subordinate himself to the singer and yet at 
the same time do full justice to the music, is almost as rare 
as a good soloist. It is usually his ignominious lot, however, 
to be left to slink off the platform as the singer returns to 
acknowledge the tumult of applause. Why cannot singers 
be as generous to their accompanists as concerto soloists are 
to their conductors? It is good to see the B.B.C. making a be- 
lated atonement in this connexion by announcing (sometimes) 
the name of the accompanist as well as of the soloist. There 
were, however, two recent unhappy omissions. Who was 
Elena Gerhardt’s splendid accompanist ? And who sup- 
ported Emmy Hein in her memorable singing of a group of 
Schonberg songs ? 

* * * 

One of the most disheartening experiences that listening 
can offer was mine the other day when I “ toured” the 
various stations during the Children’s Hour. On one wave- 
length a singer was lugubriously singing some ballads; on 
another someone was giving a Nature Talk (aided by a 
Zummerzet rustic of the music-hall type) ; coy patter intro- 
duced some animal songs on another; and on yet another 
a version of the story of Aladdin’s Lamp was being acted 
with all the naivété of a charade. Such amateurish enter- 
tainment was all very well in the early days, but it is surely 
time that even the Children’s Hour grew up a little? For- 
tunately, there are exceptions: the Toytown adventures, 
for example, and Commander Stephen King-Hall’s lucid 
summary (on Fridays) of the week’s news. 

* %* * * 
Irems ro Watcn For. 

Sunday: Elgar’s Part-Songs (Daventry National, 5.30) ; 

Orchestral Concert—Sir Henry Wood (London Regional, 9.5), 
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Monday: Birmingham Catholic Choir Concert (Londop 
Regional, 7.30); Mr. Arthur Waugh—‘* To a Young Man" 
(Daventry National, 9.20); Chamber Music (Daventry 
National, 9.35). 

Tuesday : Oxford v. Cambridge—Capt. H. B. T. Wakelam 
(London Regional, 2.5); English Folk Music (Daventry 
National, 9.20). 

Wednesday: Sir Herbert Samuel— Howard League {or 
Penal Reform Luncheon (Daventry National, 1.30) ; Bourne. 
mouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry National, 3.30); 
Elgar Celebration Concerts—II (Daventry National, 8.15). : 

Thursday : The Immortal Lady (London Regional, 8.0, ang 
Friday, Daventry National, 9.35); Mr. Vernon Bartlett— 
“The World and Ourselves”? (Daventry National, 9.20); 
Der Rosenkavalier, Act III (Daventry National, 9.35). 

Friday : Mr. EK. LL. Woodward—* France ”—III (Daventry 
National, 7.30); The Gondoliers, Act I (London Regional, 
8.15). 

Saturday : “ Consider Your Verdict ’” (Daventry National, 
9.20) ; La Boheme, Acts III and IV (London Regional, 8.55), 

C. Henry Warren, 
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ACROSS 6. Two letters save liberation 

1. Government Department from thinness. 
that suggests a counter 8. The Armentiéres one was 
(three words). popular with the British 


7. Oddly enough, this ten- army. : 
dency in art is now out of 10. Might be archbishop or ape. 
date. 11. Scottish courtesy title. 


9. Incarnation with sailorly 14. Cambridge man in Oxford. 
end. ‘ 15, Seldom in part. 

10. Wield, or is it only the 18. An asinine dict. 
Cockney’s play ? 20. A funny fellow on a sheep 

12. The world’s most prolific makes a Napoleonic battle. 
author, after Anon. 24. The race-meeting is a con- 

13. Sang of Heraclitus. _ fused opera. 

14. Bun rite (anag.). 25. Mixed nuts to stupefy. 

16. The result of fice in father 27. A piece of toast is the place 
rules in the East. for hops. 

17. Italian old master. 

19. Though boasted, it is mostly 
in tatters. 

21. Leaning. 

22. ‘*O dura messorum 
(Horace. ) 

23. Heart of heart. 

26. “Tis not in —-—-s to com- 
mand success.”” 

28. I cut Nero (anag.). 

29. Shows with a devilish start. 


SOLUTION OF 
‘5 CROSSWORD NO. 9 











DOWN Le rh BBA ISIS eB 
1. Sheridan character who sug- alolml: [rle[sBp | 
gests cheap land (two words) A | | Zac Vi 


2. Town of India. 

3. Refuse. 

4. Tho new firm, 

5. Clever, but suggests the 
Continental rule of the road 
misgendered. 
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Suspended on the eve of NOW READY 
publication owing to Official 7/6 


Intervention 


Fore © Aft GILBERT 
By LaDy ANGELA ST. CLAIR-ERSKINE ao AN « AU 
Author of “Memories and Base Details” 


Now to be released on Dec. 9 














that master story teller, has written a 


LADY ANGELA ST. CLAIR-ERSKINE (known to| romance of love and the Secret Service 


the public for a great many years as Lady Angela 
Forbes), in her new book Fore anp Art, gives us a 


number of exceedingly interesting reminiscences told 
with unvarying candour and in a piquant and attractive e 
way. She has something to say about dress designing 


in Mayfair and about salmon fishing off the North Cape. 


Politicians past and present are the subjects of her 
criticism. 


Lady Angela is nothing if not frank; she describes the 


doings of overseas governors as amusingly as she recounts By the author of 

racing gossip. She tells intimate stories of men and a » 

women in almost every walk of life. The well-known “ PETER JACKSON,” 175th Thousand, 
Rosslyn joie de vivre enlivens every page. “ CHRISTOPHER STRONG,” ete. 





Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Jarrolds (Publishers) Ltd. London X HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. London 


Paternoster House, Paternoster Row, F.C. 4 














GIVE. BOOKS _ Just Out 
THIS CHRISTMAS RECOLLECTIONS 
ulin ia tiaclentel Geb ic theaaaereieieah OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 


lasting pleasure. By I. G. HOMEWOOD 


There is a book to meet the taste of everybody in our 
descriptive and annotated Christmas Catalogue, from the 











treatise on economics to the book of children’s stories. Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON 
When you give a book you pay a compliment. “Much more remarkable, and even sensa- 
Call, if possible, or Write for the Christmas Catalogue. tional, than any of those sensational news- 
LRM paper stories of the feats of feminine 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB pioneers"—G. K. CiestenTOw 
_ Booksellers and Librarians, 10s. 6d. net. 

















42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. | 
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Ss U D A KHARTOUM on the Biue Nile, 1,200 feet above 

sea level, enjoys a perfect winter climate. 
PORT SUDAN is served by the principal Steamship OMDURMAN stretches for seven miles along the 
Companies, and Dining and Sleeping Car expresses leave banks of the Nile. Almost every African tribe is repre- 
twice weekly for Khartoum. Good sea-fishing is obtainable. sented in this wonderful native city. 


There are Hotels at Khartoum, Port Sudan, Wadi Halfa and Juba—all under the management of the Sudan Railways, 
and well-appointed steamers leave Khartoum every fortnight for Juba, over 1,000 miles up the White Nile, where 
connection is made, via Nimule, with the services of the Kenya and Uganda Railways to Nairobi and Mombasa. 


Travelling via Egypt, the journey is performed in perfect comfort by express steamers and Dining and Sleeping Car trains. 
The Sudan is one of the most easily accessible countries in which Big 
BIG GAME SHOOTING Game abounds. PRIVATE STEAMERS can be chartered at fixed rates, 
which include catering, servants, transport animals, forage and attendants, bearers, skinners and camp equipment. 


Excursions can also be arranged with the Game Warden, Khartoum, for those wishing to shoot in the Blue Nile, Kordofan or Dongola 
Districts. Full particulars obtainable from 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
SU DAN RAI LWAYS Telegrams : Sudanology, Sowest, London. Telephone : Victoria 6313. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Australia’s Ordeal 


Tr has been said that troubles come not singly but in 
battalions, and there can be no question that in one 
way and another the British Empire during recent 
years has been very much “up against it.” At the 
present moment it is, of course, primarily Great Britain 
which is concerned with the problem of War Debts 
to the United States, but it must not be forgotten that 
the problem is one which affects the interests of the whole 
Empire and, indeed, the trade of the whole world. Some 
of our Oversea Dominions have a very direct interest 
in the matter, because any concession made by the 
United States to Great Britain is at once passed on to 
our Oversea Dominions and to others who have War 
Debt obligations towards us, This point was well 
brought out by Mr. Andrew Williamson, the Chairman 
of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, at the 
annual meeting of sharcholders held this week, and I 
would commend his speech to the attention of all 
who wish to read one of the clearest views of the situation 
in Australia which has yet been attempted. 


Past Errors. 

It is not, however, merely because of the excellence of 
his review that I am drawing special attention to Mr. 
Williamson’s speech, but because I consider that his 
summary of the position in Australia may well serve 
as an inspiration at a moment when Great Britain is 
experiencing a fresh strain on her endurance in connexion 
with the War Debts problem. I doubt if there is one 
country in the world which can be held wholly blameless 
for the troubles which it has had to face during the post- 
War period. For the War itself, neither Britain nor 
her Allies were in the remotest degree responsible, but 
the financial policy pursued during the post-War years 
is another matter. In the case of Australia there can be 
no question that both before and after the War the 
extravagance of successive Governments, the excessive 
borrowing abroad and the high costs of production 
brought the country into a condition making it peculiarly 
sensitive to the appalling fall in commodity prices, 

Tue Test or ADVERSITY. 

But while in no way exoncrating Australia or any 
other country from responsibility—or partial respon- 
sibility—for subsequent misfortunes, it would be true 
to say that the real test of a country as of an individual 
is often afforded by the period of adversity. It is this 
test which has been applied with terrible severity to 
Australia and out of which the country may be said to 
have emerged triumphantly. And it is to the courage 
and fortitude of the Australian people that Mr. Andrew 
Williamson paid a deserved tribute in his speech last 
Wednesday. The past year, said Mr. Williamson, 
opened with a critical state of affairs, both politically 
and socially, in New South Wales, while it closed with 
harmony in plan and in practice between all the Govern- 
ments. It was in truth a case of adversity bringing 
together the best politicians out of both Parties. The 
position which had to be faced was a most critical one, 
for over a period of years the national income had fallen 
from about £650,000,000 to £450,000,000, while the 
inflow of borrowed money which during the decade up to 
June 380th, 1930, had averaged over £20,000,000 per 
annum had ceased entirely. The Federal and State 
Governments were all living beyond their means, and 
there were combined Budget deficits for the year 1930-1 
of approximately £27,000,000, and on the top of these con- 
ditions Australia was hit vitally by the slump in world 
prices for her primary products. 

RECOVERY IN AUSTRALIAN CREDIT. 

The situation, however, was faced with courage and 
cctermination, the remedial measures including a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. in all the adjustable Government 
expenditure, the conversion of all internal Government 
Loans on the basis of a reduction of interest of 22} per 
cent., a severe increase in taxation, a reduction in Bank 
and Sayings Bank interest, and relief in respect of private 


mortgages. Mr. Williamson showed that notwithstanding 
the temporary break-away of New South Wales, the 
combined Budget deficits were brought down to just over 
£20,000,000 from a previous estimate of about £40,000,000; 
and the economy was aided by the immediate application by 
Great Britain of the Hoover Moratorium to the War Debt 
of Australia. And, now, assuming that there were to be 
an extension of the moratorium, the estimated combined 
deficits have been reduced to £9,000,000. The whole of 
the internal loans, Federal and State, have been converted 
into the Consolidated Federal Loan on the basis of the 
reduction of interest already referred to, and the other 
reforms mentioned have been faithfully carried out. As 
we know, these reforms have had the effect of occasioning 
a great recovery in Australian credit in this country, and 
quite recently Mr. Bruce succeeded in accomplishing a 
successful conversion of the maturing New South Wales 
Loan. And if in the coming year the upward move- 
ment in our own Government stocks should be resumed 
I have little doubt that Mr. Williamson’s hope that 
this initial success may be followed up by the conver- 
sion on favourable terms of a number of the higher interest- 
bearing Australian stocks will be fulfilled. 

Not only is the tribute paid by Mr. Andrew Williamson 
to the Australian Government and the Australian people 
a merited one, but I think it may also serve at this 
moment as a reminder of the fact that we are not alone in 
bearing the burden of trade depression, but that the recent 
heroic effort made by Australia may be taken as a guaran- 
tee of the fortitude of the Empire as a whole, and of its 
determination to face unitedly not only the problem of 
War Debts, but all that is involved in the financial and 
commercial disturbance which has followed upon the 
Great War. 

SoME SrrRikinG FiGures. 

How greatly Australia, in particular, is affected by the 
fall in prices of commodities was well demonstrated by 
Mr. Williamson in his reference to Australian trade during 
recent years. ‘To take the case of Wool alone, it is very 
striking to note that whereas the export of 2,648,885 bales 
in 1929 represented a sterling value of £61,613,000, the 
exports in 1931 of 2,673,890 bales represented a sterling 
value of only £32,000,000. Similarly, in the case of Wheat, 
where the export of 100,690,000 bushels in 1929 repre- 
sented a sterling value of £26,334,000, the export in 1931 
of 136,698,000 bushels represented a sterling value of only 
£18,258,000. It will be seen, therefore, that even allowing 
for the excellent reforms which have been carried through 
the future economic developments must depend very 
largely upon the future of the world’s trade as a whole, 
and upon the future movements in prices of commodities. 

Tur OvTLooK, 

Concerning this larger question of the financial and 
commercial outlook, Mr. Williamson’s remarks were also 
much to the point. He recognized that the causes of 
depression are not one but many, and while perceiving 
that an increase in world purchasing power is to be desired 
he resolutely opposed a policy of inflation. Incidentally, 
the Chairman of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank pointed out that among the many causes connected 
with world depression we cannot leave out of consideration 
the effect produced upon the buying power of many 
countries by the great fall in the price of Silver, and while 
explicitly denying any desire to recommend bimetallism 
Mr. Williamson advanced a plea for an international con- 
sideration of the problem of silver. In fact, it is evident 
that the Chairman of this important Australian Bank 
has his mind very much concentrated upon increased pro- 
duction on the one hand and the decline in consuming 
power on the other. He said: “ Increase of purchasing 
power along some line of sound economic principle would 
be a self-propagating force leading to continuous increase 
of wealth and the cure of unemployment. Mere manipu- 
Jation of currency seems hopeless. Readjustment of cur- 
rency on an international basis, scientifically carried out, 

(Continued on puge 814) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 





Tan Annual Genéral Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of 
scotland was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 30th ultimo, His 
(race the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the Bank, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, His Grace said :— 

J presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance-sheet, which have now been in your hands for some days, 
shall be taken as read. ‘The Directors are pleased, in a year of excep- 
tional difficulty, to submit a Statement of so satisfactory a nature. 

j IncrREASED Deposits. 

The Deposits are up by nearly six and a half million pounds—the 
amount as appearing in the Balance-shect being £55,898,000. A 
certain increase in Deposits is believed to be common to all Banks at 
present, and is due to several obvious causes. With such high figures 
there is, of course, a tendency to fluctuation from time to time. The 
scheme for the encouragement of Small Depositors continues to grow 
in popularity. 

Notes in Circulation at £2,780,000 are practically the same as last 
year, Whilst Drafts outstanding and Acceptances show increases. 

Srrone Liquip Posrrion : INVESTMENTS. 

On the other side of the Balance-sheet there is marked evidence 
under all the usual heads of the highly liquid condition of the Bank. 
In view of the rise in Deposits it is not surprising to find an increaso 
of £5,800,000 in British Government Securities alone—the total held 
being nearly £21,000,000. At this time last year we had to record 
quite an abnormal fall in the prices of British Government Securities 
following upon the serious political and financial crisis ; but, thanks 
to the strong internal position of the Bank, we were able to state that 
all the Bank’s investments were valued at or under the low prices 
then ruling. It is scarcely necessary to remind you of the marked 
change in the position since that time owing, in a large measure, to 
the various Conversion Schemes which have been carried through 
and especially that stupendous operation the Conversion of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan. A further factor is, of course, the increasing weight 
of unemployed money. ‘The whole basis of British Government 
Securities as regards yield has been altered, and there has been a 
remarkable rise in prices from which we have necessarily benefited, 

BANKING ADVANCES: AMPLE RESOURCES FOR TRADE. 

It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the inactivity 
in many trades, our Banking Advances on Cash Credit and Current 
Accounts at £21,468,000 remain at about the same figure as last 
year. In view of our increased resources it is manifest that we are 
ina pcsition to make Advances on a much increased scale to our 
trading and other borrowing friends, and we are looking forward 
to the time when, owing to recovery in conditions, fresh proposals 
for accommodation on legitimate banking lines will be submitted 
to us in substantial volume. 

Bitts Discounted: TrreAsuryY BILtzs. 

Owing to existing conditions, and especially to the falling off in 
Foreign Trade, there is still a marked dearth of Bills of Exchange, 
and our Portfolio of Commercial Bills Discounted shows a slight 
reduction. On the other hand, our increased holding of Treasury 
Bills amounting to £2,795,000 contributes a further strong element 
of liquidity to our Asscts. 

Prortts. 

Looking now at the Profit and Loss Account, we have to note that 
the profit shown for the year records a reduction of over £6,000 
compared with the previous year. The year has been one of quite 
an unexampled character as regards Rates—embracing a period of 
extremely high Rates in the earlier months and quite a low level in 
the later period. This latter condition continues. In all the cir- 
cumstances the Directors think it a matter for satisfaction that the 
Profits of the year have been so little affected—keeping in view that, 
according to our usual custom, before these are arrived at, all bad 
and doubtful debts have been fully and carefully provided for. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Directors have, accordingly, been pleased to find themselves 
in the position to reeommend a Dividend for the Half-Year, payable 
at Christmas, at the same rate as formerly—17 per cent. per annum. 
—and to make the usual appropriations to Bank Buildings and Herit- 
able Property and Pension Reserve Fund. After making these 
appropriations there is a surplus of £72,790, which, following the 
precedent of last year, the Directors now propose should be carried 
to Inner Reserves against Contingencies. The published Rest or 
Reserve of the Bank remains at £3,780,926, being slightly more 
than the Paid-up Capital. This, it is submitted, is an impressive 
figure, and there does not seem to be any call to add to it on this 
occasion. The Directors rather take the view that in these difficult 
times, when it is impossible to avoid losses, it is the better policy 
to supplement the Bank’s contingency funds, upon which they are 
able to draw when exceptional provision falls to be made. The 
general business of the Bank and of its various constituents, including 
its associate Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, has been well main- 
tained during the year. 

TRADE IN ScoTLAND: FARMING, 

The greatly hoped-for general recovery of Tradeis still a thing of the 
future, although there are not lacking evidences of improvement in 
different industries, and with returning confidence a better feeling pre- 
vails. A few very brief observations may be offered on conditions in 
Scotland. Coal exports have increased and lost markets are being 
recovered, but quota restrictions complicate the position. Shipping 
and Shipbuilding continue at a low ebb, and there is no substantial 
relief as yet for the great heavy industries. The manufacture 
of Hosiery is better, and there are encouraging reports of Paint, 





Colours, etc., as well as of certain special branches of Chemical 
manufacture. In certain sections of Textiles there is an increased 
turn-over and the outlook is favourable. Turning to one of the 
newer trades—on its retail side—it is satisfactory to note the 
increased sales of Motor Cars—due, no doubt, in some measure 
to the skill and enterprise of manufacturers in supplying the types of 
Car required at exceptionally cheap figures. A number of other 
examples of improvement might be given, but they only provide 
an indication of favourable tendencies—some of them due te the 
measures adopted by the National Government. It may be noted 
that in a number of trades stocks are low, and anything in the 
nature of a more active demand would quickly reflect itse!f in 
increased orders for the manufacturer. As something new there has 
been a development of the Canning Industry. Our great industry, 
in Seotland—Farming—continues in a depressed condition, and there 
is no department of our economic life where alleviation is more 
urgently called for. Meanwhile, the recent restrictions on imported 
Beef and Mutton are making themselves felt in a much-needed 
increase of prices, whilst under the Government’s Quota Scheme 
growers of Wheat can look forward to better results. Much more, 
however, remains to be done towards restoring Agriculture to a 
satisfactory profit-earning basis. 

THE Wortp Position : RESTRICTIONS WHICH ARE STIFLING TRADE. 

Taking the larger view, it is obvious that no general return of 
profitable trading conditions can be looked for until a great change 
has taken place in the state of the world at large. The situation 
is dominated by two vital issues affecting the relations of nation 
to nation, namely, War debts and reparations. All over Europe, 
as well as in other parts of the world, there is a highly-organized 
system of barriers, exchange controls, import monopolies, bounties, 
licences, quotas, prohibitions, and numerous other devices, which 
are paralysing the normal interchange of commodities. We have 
it on the highest authority that “‘ none of us liveth to himself,” 
and it has been demonstrated as equally true that no nation can 
live to itself. Under modern conditions, more than ever before, all 
the nations are bound together and prosperity cannot be isolated 
in one area whilst depression and poverty rule in another. What 
is urgently called for is the operation of forces—strong moral and 
economic forces—which will cut through all the jungle of restrictions 
which are stifling the trade of the world, and so set free the natural 
flow of commerce between peoples. 

War Depts: THE Wortp Economic CONFERENCE. 

The United States of America need only be mentioned in this 
connexion. That country does not appear to have gained in any 
proper sense by the payments she has received to account of her 
War Debt claims, and notwithstanding all her great stores of gold, 
her trade is in no better case than that of some of her stricken 
debtors. Her answer to the request of Great Britain and other 
debtor nations for an extension of the Moratorium is a refusal, 
and Great Britain must now address herself to the prospect of 
having to make a further payment on December 15th. This can 
be accomplished, but only by adding to the sacrifices which this 
country has already so abundantly made, without even the satis- 
faction of knowing that the United States is herself to benefit. 
In the form in which payment is likely to be made it would seem 
that it can only result in further contracting American trade and 
intensifying world depression. The repercussions from this attitude 
of the United States must affect the prospects of the World 
Economie Conference which is to be held in London with a view 
to arriving at some solution of the great problems to which T havo 
referred. Substantial progress was made at Lausanne, although 
its fruition must be affected by the latest decision from Weshin ston. 
There are many difficulties and complications, but we must all 
earnestly desire that in the long run this great assembly, upon the 
success of which so much that is vital depends, will bring permanent 
relief from those ills which are bearing so heavily upon the economic 
life of the world. Meanwhile hopes are being built upon the work 
accomplished by the Conference at Ottawa. 

Britarn’s Recovery: Her BANKING SysTEmM. 

In the meantime, so far as our own country is concerned, thero 
is nothing for it but hard work and a constant effort to make tho 
utmost of conditions as they are. We have only to think of the 
serious and critical position fourteen months ago to realize the 
extraordinary recovery that has already been made. In this con- 
nexion it is a subject of pride that the banking system of the 
United Kingdom has met the strain of a period of much difliculty 
in a remarkable way, and has provided an example of strength 
and stability. 

TAXATION. 

It is extremely difficult at this moment to sce how it is to be 
accomplished (and America’s decision regarding her debt has 
added greatly to that difficulty), but there is no doubt that some 
remission in direct taxation would do more than almost anything 
else to encourage our sorely burdened traders and citizens. Tho 
ease for a reduction in the Income Tax has been rendered all tho 
more clamant by the sacrifices the holders of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan and other issues have been called upon to make on 
patriotic grounds when giving their loyal support to the Conversion 
Schemes. 

DIRECTORATE. 

The Directors have to record with profound regret the death of 

the Right Hon. The Earl of Incheape, whose name has occupied 


(Continued at foot of page viii.5 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 812.) 
would be a very different thing, and seems worthy of the 
closest and most expert consideration.” 
ArTuur W. Kippy, 


An Important Project 


Ir is with considerable satisfaction that I am able to 
refer this week to an important industrial development 
of a wholly favourable character and one, moreover 
which promises immediate employment to a great number 
of individuals. Stewarts and Lloyds and Tube 
Investments, which at present control something like 
80 per cent. of the steel tube industry in this country, 
are restarting in Northamptonshire the manufacture of 
Basic Bessemer steel and the announcement is regarded 
as marking the beginning of a new epoch in the history 
of the company, while successful achievements will be 
of material help in the future development of the nation’s 
steel and iron industry. 

The company possess or control large deposits of iron 
ore in Northamptonshire covering some 26,000 acres 
and amounting to some 500 million tons of ore. As the 
result of expert investigation it has been found possible 
to produce from this iron ore a_pig-iron eminently 
suitable for the manufacture of Basic Bessemer steel at 
a low cost. It is, therefore, now intended to develop 
this property on a large scale and to commence the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel as soon as the works can 
be in operation. As part of this policy Stewarts and 
Lloyds have taken over certain subsidiary companies and 
have joint ownership in Bromford Tube Company and 
Howells, Limited, while they have made liaison arrange- 
ments with Tube Investments, Limited. Work is to 
be commenced at once and it is estimated that in one 
way and another employment will be given to some 
thousands of men. 

FINANCING THE SCHEME. 

But what, it may be asked, will be done with regard 
to the financing of the undertaking seeing that it is no 
easy matter at the present moment to raise large sums 
of money for industrial ventures? It is just here, 
however, that an  cqually important development 
has to be recorded. Some time ago there was 
formed under the auspices of the Bank of England a 
concern known as the Bankers Industrial Development 
Company. It was formed to help in providing finance 
for satisfactory schemes, and especially those conceived 
for the purpose of advancing rationalization in the basic 
industries of this country. 

Comment has sometimes been made upon the few 
tangible signs of the activities of what is known as the 
B.1.D., but at the time of its formation it was made 
very clear that only undertakings which had_ been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny and which gave good 
promise of success would be sponsored, and those most 
closely in touch with industrial conditions during recent 
years know how many must have been the schemes 
which have failed to fulfil these essential requirements. 
Now, however, not only has such a scheme been framed 
and approved, but its important and _ far-reaching 
character may be measured, to some extent, by the fact 
that the total amount of money necessary in one way 
or another to carry out the project will be about 
£3,300,000. Nevertheless, a financial group of bankers 
and other interests has been formed to provide this 
money through the offices of the Bankers Industrial 
Development Company, and the mere fact that such a 
sum has been found at the present time by bankers, and 
after full investigation, must be regarded as a hopeful 
sign, expressing confidence on the part of business and 
financial experts in the ultimate future of British 
industry. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 
It speaks well for the confidence existing both north and 
south of the Tweed in the sound and conservative policy 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland that when that institution 





some few years ago advanced its dividend materially until] 
(Continued on page viii) 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AUSTRALIAN BANK 





PROGRESS OF REHABILITATION IN THE DOMINION 





THE BANK’S STRONG POSITION 





MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S ADDRESS 





Tae fortieth ordinary general meeting of the English Scottish and 
Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at 5 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the chairman) said that the year covered 
by the accounts, to June 30th, 1932, had again been one of great 
difficulty and anxiety, not only to bankers but to the whole commu- 
nity, and it was not too much to say that it had been the most 
momentous year in the history of Australia. It had, however, also 
been one of some real constructive achievement, and it closed in a 
more hopeful atmosphere than that in which it opened. The real 
constructive achievement of the past year was that, notwithstanding 
wholly unexpected and serious difficulties by the defection of the 
then Government of New South Wales, the largest and most popu- 
lous State, the main features of the scheme known as the Premiers’ 
Plan had been put into force, and, under new Governments of the 
Commonwealth and of New South Wales, the Governments of the 
whole of Australia now presented a united front in their detrmina- 
tion to carry out this scheme of rehabilitation. 

BANKS AND THE PREMIERS’ PLAN. 

The banks had loyally from the first co-operated in supporting the 
measures of the Premiers’ Plan, as being essential in the best inter- 
ests of the whole community although these measures had involved 
severe inroads for the present upon their normal earnings. The 
reduction of interest on deposit receipts and advances immediately 
adversely affected them, and they were also adversely affected by 
the heavily increased taxation and the reduced interest on Govern- 
ment loans. Again the mobilisation of overseas exchange, whereby 
the banks agreed to give the Government prior claim on their London 
exchange to the extent of £36,000,000 per annum, so as to ensure the 
Governments having at all times sufficient money in London pune- 
tually to discharge all their obligations for Loan interest, &c., still 
held, and necessarily curtailed banking profits. 

The breakaway of New South Wales, and the deliberate default 
on its oversea obligations, even though these were rapidly assumed 
and discharged by the Commonwealth Government, affected disas- 
trously for the time the credit of Australia, which was immediately 
apparent in the heavy fall in Australian Government stocks. The 
united stand, however, taken to ensure adherence by all to a sound 
economic policy, and the unqualified determination to discharge all 
obligations caused an immediate upward movement in all Australian 
securities, both internal and overseas. The improvement had 
indeed been most striking, and, although the phenomenal rise had 
no doubt been influenced to a substantial degree by the successful 
conversion of our own War Loan, and the rise in all gilt-edged 
securities which followed, it was yet a very encouraging tribute of 
this country’s appreciation of the way in which Australia was facing 
her difficulties. The conversion of the £12,000,000 5} per cent. New 
South Wales Loan which matured on the Ist of the present month, 
into a 34 per cent. five-year Commonwealth of Australia stock at 
97} was a wonderful achievement. He trusted that Mr. Bruce, 
while he was in London, would be able to follow up this initial success 
by the conversion on favourable terms of a number of the higher 
interest. bearing Australian stocks which could be repaid in terms of 
their issue. 

BURDEN oF TAXATION. 

The Commonwealth Government fully realised that the heavy 
taxation necessary at present for balancing the Budgets was a 
tremendous burden on industry and a definite impediment to 
industrial recovery, and they had declared that taxation would be 
reduced at the earliest possible moment. By a cable of the 10th 
instant from Canberra it was learned that a first step in fulfilment 
of this declaration was now being made, this beginning in reduction 
of taxation bemg made possible by a gratifying increase in revenue. 
Drastic reduction in Government expenditure was absolutely neces- 
sary to render possible the full measure of relief from excessive 
taxation so urgently required to expedite recovery. 

Referring to the position of Australian overseas trade, the chair- 
man said that whereas in 1930 the total amounted to £256,208,468, 
in 1931 it fell to £149,863,775 and in 1932 to £129,652,709. This 
had of itself told heavily against the earning powers of all the banks, 
but, so far as the reduction applied to imports, it was essential in the 
best interests of the community as a whole, and as it applied to 
exports, which in sterling had shrunk from £125,000,000 to 
£85,000,000, it was due to the fall in world commodity prices caused 
by the world depression, over which Australia had no control 
whatever. The exports last year, notwithstanding the discourage- 
ment from the low prices of the previous year, were greater in volume 
by about one-third, and yet from further falls in price they actually 
returned nearly £4,000,000 sterling less than in 1930-31. 

The whole of Australia was suffering from diminished income, but 
was facing the adverse situation with unflinching courage and 
determination, and a great deal of personal sacrifice. This Bank’s 
Share in this was the curtailment in their dividends, a curtailment, 





however, which still left them, as a result of their operations in this 
specially critical year, with a 5 per cent. tax’ free dividend upon 
their paid-up capital. 

TRADE PositION IMPROVING. , 

The Australian trade position was steadily improving, but trade 
carried on at a loss, or at a threadbare margin of profit, was impotent 
to conjure back prosperous times. This recovery required relief 
from crushing taxation, but could only be fully secured by an 
increase in world commodity prices. How that was to be brought 
about was the question of the hour in every country. No clear, 
convincing answer had yet been given to this question of how to 
raise commodity prices. Until world purchasing power was 
increased it was difficult to see how under-consumption could be 
cured. Inflation of currency could not effect a permanent cure ; 
it at best was a merely temporary stimulant, always ending in a 
worse reaction. Deflation alone could not restore purchasing power. 
Increase of purchasing power along some line of sound economic 
principle would be a self-propagating force leading to continuous 
increase of wealth and the cure of unemployment. Mere manipula- 
tions of currency seemed hopeless. Readjustment of currency on 
an international basis, scientifically carried out, would be a very 
different thing, and seemed worthy of the closest and most expert 
considerations. This world problem of commodity prices intimately 
concerned shareholders in this Bank; until we got back to a co- 
related position of consumption to production, and a restoration to 
the peoples of the world of purchasing power, the earning power of the 
Bank would necessarily be diminished. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, the chairman said that the 
reserve fund, with the addition of £15,000 from the past year’s 
profits, now stood at £1,620,000. The special reserve of £1,585,000, 
covering depreciation in Australian currency, was the same as in the 
last balance-sheet. As the Australian £ in the course of last year, 
through the improvement in the balance of trade and general 
conditions, appreciated in value—£125 Australia now providing 
£100 sterling whereas last year it required £130—this special reserve 
now more than covered the present depreciation. 

The deposits at interest, including Government balances, at 
£19,403,464, had increased by £667,897, and current accounts, at 
£9,968,820, showed an increase of £181,966. It was a remarkable 
feature of the present period that the deposits, on which they had to 
pay interest, were in amount nearly twice as large as the current 
accounts, on which they paid no interest—a striking result of the 
present depression in trade and industry. 


Srrone Casu Position. 

Cash in hand amounted to the substantial sum of £9,527,623, an 
increase of £938,431. When this was added to the increase last year 
of £1,811,454 it would be seen that the cash was greater than at 
June 30th, 1930, by £2,749,885. This exceedingly strong cash 
position represented a ratio of liquid resources to each £ of current 
account deposits of 19s. i}d., and, adding investments, the ratio 
was the abnormally high one of 22s. 34d. in the £. Apart from the 
solidity and strength implied in this position, it was not a profitable 
one, and only arose from the restricted outlet for sound advances 
in this time of business stagnation and the extent to which the 
Government had to lean upon the banks. Investments, at 
£1,585,338—which was under the market value—showed an increase 
of £121,208. Advances and other assets stood at £24,762,786, and 
showed a reduction of £936,237. 

The gross profit, at £1,055,987. showed a reduction of £219,838, 
but when the savings in administration and taxes of just about 
£101,000 were set against this, the net reduction was Just under 
£119,000, which, having regard to the circumstances of the past 
year, must be regarded as satisfactory. Expenses of management 
were lower by £75,375, this having mainly arisen from the 10 per 
cent. reduction in salaries which applied to the entire service, from 
the directors downwards. The net profit amounted to £147,719, 
and after paying a final dividend of 2 per cent., tax free, making 
5 per cent., tax free, for the year, they were carrying forward 
£274,854. 

SEASONAL OUTLOOK, 

With regard to the outlook for the coming season for Australia 
generally, in Queensland the seasonal conditions so far were not 
favourable in the North West and Central districts, but in the South 
Western areas rain had failen and the position was satisfactory. 
In New South Wales, with the exception of parts of the North West 
and Central Western Divisions, the outlook was favourable. 
Throughout Victoria the season was good. In South Australia tho 
pastoral conditions were favourable, with the exception of certain 
districts in the North Eastern part of the State and the agricultural 
outlook was excellent. In Western Australia generally the outlook 
was fairly good. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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it reached the high level of 17 per cent., very little doubt way 
expressed as to the ability of the bank to continue thy 
dividend even in less prosperous times. The Bank, howeyer 
has stood the test well, and the latest report shows that in 
spite of the almost unprecedented depression of the past twelve 
months the net profit was only down by about £6,000, g 
that the directors had no difficulty in maintaining the 17 per 
cent. distribution, while what is even more important jt 
has been maintained to the accompaniment of a strong and 
liquid balance-sheet. 

The Deposits show an increase of over £6,000,000, and 
now stand at £55,899,000, while there was a proportionate 
increase in the holding of Cash and Government Securities, 
the latter rising by nearly £6,000,000. A further good 
point in the accounts is the fact that in spite of the trade 
depression there is very little change to note under the 
head of Loans and Advances, which testifies to the con: 
tinued assistance rendered to trade by this important bank, 
This maintenance of the total of Loans and Advances jg 
in somewhat striking contrast with the shrinkage which 
has taken place under that head in the case of most of the 
English banks. Moreover, in that connexion it must not 
be forgotten that more, perhaps, than any other Scottish 
institution the Royal Bank of Scotland has extended its 
operations south of the Tweed, and in the Metropolis especially 
its interests are far-reaching, its position in the West End 
of London, for example, having become very important by 
reason of its recent acquisition of the old West End business 
of the Bank of England in Burlington Gardens. These 
latest figures of the bank fully justify the increase in the 
dividend established some few years ago. 

* * * * 
SuierinGc DEPRESSION. 

It is well that the directors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company have pursued a conservative 
policy over many years with regard to depreciation, for the 
continued severe depression in the shipping industry is, of 
course, hitting this great company very hardly. The latest 
report shows that the net profit was £695,000, as compared 
with £948,000 for the previous year, but prior charges make 
heavy demands on profits and this year the Deferred Stock 
receives no dividend, though there is some increase in the 
carry forward. As regards depreciation of ships, a special 
amount of £350,000 is on this occasion set aside. Full 
depreciation on the 5 per cent. on cost basis would have 
represented £1,400,000, but it is just here that the con- 
servative policy of past years stands the directors in good 
stead, because even with the moderate amount now set aside 
the valuation shows that there is still a margin on the right 
side—that is to say, up to date full allowance has been made 
for depreciation on the 5 per cent. basis. 

The report—which in every way gives fuller and clearer de- 
tails than the previous one—is accompanied by a consolidated 
balance-sheet covering the position of the parent company and 
its subsidiaries, and this consolidated balance-sheet shows that 
the actual depreciation allowed to date on the entire fleet is 
£53,909,000, whereas the 5 per cent. basis would only require 
£43,089,000. Again, too, the balance-sheet is a liquid one, and 
a moderate decline which has taken place in British Govern- 
ment stocks is fully accounted for by repayments which have 
been made of loans. The meeting will be held on December 7th 
and the speech of the chairman, the Hon. Alexander Shaw— 
who now occupies the position formerly held by the late Earl of 
Inchcape—is awaited with more than usual interest. — 

A. W. K. 


Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent., on 
June 80th, 1932. 








COMPANY MEETING. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


(Continued from page 813) 


an honoured place in the List of Extraordinary Directors for the 
last sixteen years. 
THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

The Directors again desire to place on record their high apprecia: 
tion of Sir Alexander Wright’s services to the Bank during the past 
very difficult year, and to extend their expression of thanks to the 
other officials and whole staff at Head Office, London—the City 
and West End Offices—Glasgow, and Dundee, and all the other 
branches, for their loyal and willing support. 

ApPpROVAL oF AccouNTs: DIVIDEND. 

With these observations, I beg to propose the report now sub: 
mitted, containing a statement of the accounts and balance-sheet, 
be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a dividend 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under 
deduction of tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Director were 
re-elected, and the Auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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“THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 











Report by the Board of Directors to the Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street cumin Court), 
; London, E.C.3, on Tuesday, the Thirteenth day of December, 1932, at 12 noon. 
The Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet of the Sank, as at 31st October, 1932, and Profit "and Loss Account, together with copy of the Au litors’ 





Certificate. 
, The Profit after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all -_ and aan _— anand than om ided for out of Contingencies sonnei, 
for the year ended 31st October, a! amounts to .. ee bag £111,790 8 7 
Balance available from last account .. as an ee ee ° ee <n es os - éa “e “<a oe 59,707 6 11 
Making atotalof .. P ‘ oe = fe ey a ~ Pe a -. £171,497 15 6 
Interim Dividend paid on the “A” Ordin: ary Shares at the rate of Six per ce ont. ver annum (less Income Tax) for the Half-year ended 30th April, 
1932, and Income Tax thereon ee ie Py a es +e . ee +. ee ee - + oa ae ee 30,000 0 O 
Leaving a balance of “ we re “a rac aa ae ae ae re oe “- aa =a ae £141,497 15 6 


which has been appropriated ‘as follows :-— 
In payment of a Dividend on the “‘ A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum oe, mae 7 for the Half-year 


ended 31st October, 1932, which together with Income Tax thereon amountsto .. by .. £30,000 0 0 
To Contingencies Acc ount ee es ee < oe re ee «a as aa -- 50,000 0 0 
Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year of .. be Se a xe “4 od <a aa we .- 61,497 15 6 


£141,497 15 § 
Inorder to provide for Contingencies, Depreciation on Preece ete., the Directors have trausferre 1 from Reserve Fund to Contingencies Account the sum of £50, 000. 
In the course of the year under review Sir George E. May, Bart., re signed his office as Director on his appointment as Chairman of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee. The Board desires to express its high appreciation of the services that he has rendered siuce the inception of the Bank. 
~ — retiring by rotation are The Right Hon. Viscount Churchill, G.C.V.O., and The Hon. Henry McLaren, C.B.E., who, being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election 
The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co. and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co., also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 








__london, _E.C., Ist December, 1932. By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1932. 

Capital : Authorised LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

000 ** A’? Ordinary Shares of £5 each oe an . £1,500,000 0 0 Cash in Hani and at Bankers ae ce ee -. £252,400 7 4 
300,000 ** B ” Ordinary Shares of £5 each . 1,500,000 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice .. ee ee oe ee “505791 10 3 
400,000 Shares of £5 each which may be issued in whole or in Balances with Bankers Abroad .. ea aa ‘ - 192,829 18 3 

partas * A” or ‘‘B” Ordinary Shares oe oe .. 2,000,000 0 0 Bills Discounted - os oe ee ee ee 647,496 6 6 

—_— —-—— Government Securities e ap os pe <a 450,466 14 6 
£5,000, 000 0 0 Investments in Subsidiary Con ipanies ~ 106,329 5 5 

Subscribed and Paid in Full: -- = Other Investments, including Share holding Interests in Forei ign 
200,000 ** A’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each os <= os £2 000, 000 O O Banks 456,780 0 6 
200,000 “* B ”’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each a ‘“< ‘1,000; 000 — 0 0 | Bankers Industrial Deve lopme nt Co. , Ltd. * One“ A” Ordinary 

— —- Share of £100,000, £100 Paid .. Se Pe e< 100 0 : 
£2,000, 000 0 0 Advances to C uustomers and other ‘Accounts a Be -- 1,594,241 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, including provision for Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies .. ee 136,129 1 10 

contingencies, Depreciation on investme -_ and for Bad Liability of Customers for Acceptances, etc. (per contra) .. 9,448,932 6 9 

and Doubtful Debts .. ‘ or ee 2,581 7 2 7 | Bank Premises—Freehold at cost less amounts written off .. 336,115 6 38 
Amounts owing to Subsidiary Companies. - oe we as 0 10 
Reserve Fund . oe 175, O00 00 
Acceptances, etc., for account of € ustome! Ts (per contra)" .. 98,448,932 6 9 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account a . 61,497 15 6 

Nores.—(1) Contingent Liability on account of En dorse- 

nents on Bills Discounted, £1,040. 
(2) “‘ Advances to Customers ” and “ Liability of Cus- 
tomers for Acceptances ” include the balances which come 
under European “* Standstill ’’ Agreements. —_-——----——--- —_—_ 
£8,217,612 5 8 217,612 5 8 
2 E. THORN a 'Secre tary. 
CHURCHILIE, Chairman. . J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 
ARTOUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Bg oo Chairman and Managing Director. 





__ HENRY D. McLAREN, Director. 








AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the e xplanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 











of the Bank. GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO. Chartered } Auditors. 
___London, E.C., 23rd. November, 1932. wee McCLELLAND, KER & CO. Accountants. 2 
PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1932. 
DR. ae CR. 
To Interim Dividend on the “ A ’’ Ordinary Shares at the rate By Balance brought forward £59,707 6 IL 
of Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon “ £30,000 0 0 » Profit, after allowing rebate of Interest and providing for all 
, Final Dividend on the ‘“* A” Ordinary Shares at the rate ” Bad and Doubtful Debts (other than provided for out of 
" Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon .. 30,000 : 0 ee ies Account), for the year ended 31st October, 
Contingencies Account .. oa we ae “e 50,000 0 1932 “a «s ‘i £118,240 8 7 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet aa Pr «s oe 61,497 1B 6 Less Directors’ Fees «e a “a 6,450 0 O = 
—_ 111,790 8 7 
£171,497 15 6 3 £171, 497 15 6 











STATEMENT REQUIRED “BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANIES AC T, 1929, 
None of Lo Accounts of the Subsidiary Companies shows a loss; the net profits have been carried forward in their own Accounts. 
Cc CHILL, Chairman. A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
ARTHUR C. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. F. J, SULLIV. AN, Accountant. 
HENRY D. McLAREN, Director. 

23rd November, 1932. 











DIRECTORS. ; ‘ MANAGERS. a 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL, G.C.V.O., Chairman. eS Ls o-* , a 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. 2 - ‘DUDLEY WARD. C.B.E. . 
Sir JAMES CAIRD, Bart. The Hon. BERNARD ROLLO. DEPUTY MANAGERS. 3 ssiiaileiaie 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL. DUNCAN A. STIRLING. A. T, SMIT . 
INRY Mc y p J 3 7 ‘.B.E FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
The Hon, HENRY MCLAREN, C.B.E. DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E. ” HW. GURN BY. Chie Operator, eOLLER 
ACCOUNTANT. 3 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS. F. J. SULLIVAN, A.B, THORNE, c. T. JAMES. 
Sir ARTHU " yYORTH, Bart. NORMAN L. HIRD * 7 
R, T. NDERY von Sir ve HORNE, Bart. GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., McCLELLAND, KER & CO., 
Sir HARRY Mc GOWAN, K.B.E London. Glasgow and London. 
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PERSONAL 
MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY .—Develop a beauti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 
all vocal defects.—F ree booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Prof. W. R. REID, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 
UTO-INTOXIUA PL LON is responsible for Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis, and all 
Stomachic Complaints, Write re Prof.Metchnikoff’s Food, 
NEW RESEARCH Company, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford. 
NAsL-OFE CLOTHING and OLD BOUTS most 
& urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
Jarlv for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall. Commercial Road. London, E. 1 
HAMPAGNE opportunity. To close gentleman’s 
C estate. Louis Roederer 1920, 138s. per doz., Veuve 
Clicquot 1920, 165s., Perrier Touet 1919, 168s.—Write 
Box A527, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
TF AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 

















Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief, 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 

THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO.,, 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 

F you would see without glasses send stamped 
I addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, S.W. 1. 

ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. ‘Dunstan's 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Lio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces —Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1.  Tele- 
phone : Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
; ERVES.—Insomnia, Neurasthenia and Unreasonable 

Fears—Cured. Booklet.—Write SECRETARY (Dept. 
$.P.), * Mayku’’ System, 20 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

LADDERS interested in international affairs, and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization 

> EMOVALS ABROAD.—Informative illustrated 
Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, Ltd., 25 & 
27 Cannon St., E.C. 16 Pl. Vendom>, Paris. Tl. Cen. 5526 
AANO PARENTS ABROAD.—Ideal country home for 
young children, babies to seven years. 8. Devon.— 

Full particulars, apply Box A532 ctator. 
WANTED. One Spectator, Dec. 25th, 1926. Box A534. 
“*%7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

Y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
foracure: money returned in fullif no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G, Luoyb, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 


ELOCUTION, &c. 

YCLENTIFIC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TON BK, 
S Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Strect, W. 






















































OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
H —Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 
Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.— 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 








; CINEMA 
CADEMY CINEMA 


- Oxford Street (Opp. Warings), Ger. 2981, 





SECOND WEEK. 


The gay German romance 


“ BARBARINA.” 


Also Bernard “‘Shaw’s comedy 
“HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND.” 








AT REASONABLE RATES 
ON THE QUEEN OF DE LUXE LINERS 


NIC WASIEMS 


JANUARY. 95 : 
45 DAYS CRUISE TO THE 


WEST INDIES 





Calling at TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTA- 
GENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, .HAVANA 
ST. LUCIA, erty BARBADOS, and 


For choice of accommodation early application is advised 


TOURS TO DELIGHTFUL 
RIO DE JANEIRO AND 


BUENOS AIRES 
WHERE YOUR #1 IS WORTH 23/- 


Compared with 13/6 in ‘Gold Standard’ Countries 
BY THE LUXURY LINERS. Sailings: ““Anda- 
lucia Ster’’ Dec. 24, ““Almeda Star’” Jan. 14, 
“ Avila Star’’ Feb.4,/“ Andalucia Star”’ Feb. 25. 
Round Tour occupies approximately 7 weeks 
or longer. Stop-over can be arranged at 
moderate rates inclusive of First-Class Hotel 
Accommodation. 


DECEMBER 19, FOR 19 DAYS 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


to AFRICA, PORTUGAL and the ATLANTIC ISLES. 
All Christmas and New Year Festivities on board. 


For full deta !s and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply :— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St.,S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 40, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8090) 
Street and Principal 







10 Water 


Liverpool: Agents 








CVS—207 





oe HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(University ef London.) 
Principal: Miss E, C. Hiaatns, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 14th, 
1933. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholerships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in March 1933. For further 
particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
} OYAL SOCLETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, 
195 Piccadilly, W. 1. 











Daily, 10-5, Admission, 1s. 





"SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
CIVIL, LCs 


COLLEGES 
2... CONSULAR, HOME ‘i 
kK Of the 59 vacancies announced 31 have been 
offered to different candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/52, 
Vacation course from December 14th-20th. 





eo EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
EK. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 











APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
‘D 


a 4 
S a OWN, 


The Council invites applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER which will be vacant in January, 1934. The 
Head Master must be in Holy Orders or be a communicant 
of the Church of England. Commencing salary £1,200 
p.a. with house. Further information may be received 
from J. M. Sing, Esq., Malthouse, Iffley, Oxford. Appli- 
cations should reach him on or before January 2nd. 





ANDREW’S 


SOLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, 8. 


( 
AFRICA, 





———___ 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD: Vac: 

Chaplain Fellowship. Duties (to begin on October “oy 

1933) to reside in College, to conduct Services in Chant 
and to undertake some literary or scientific work 
if the College so requires, a part in the teaching of under. 
graduates. Candidates must be ordained by October 
1933, under the age of 85 and unmarried ; fellowshir , 
vacated by marriage within three years of electi P 
— rae pop —_— _ =. with rooms in (og = 
if required to undertake teaching work, a f i 
stipend of £150. _— 
pplications with not more than four testimonials 

to reach the Master, University College, Oxford 
bv March 1. 19383 ! 
U* IVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
applications for the University Readership jn 
Psychology tenable at Bedford College. Initia} salary 
£500 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on January 26th, 1933, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 8.W.7 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, °’ 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 
ee PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT, 
Two open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 


are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933, Exam- 
ination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the Heap- 
MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School.—Inclusive fee for Board, Tuition and 

Books, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention, 

Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 


S': ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
\ GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: Tag 
LorD bIsHOP OF ST. ALBANS, University Examinations, 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MIstrxss, 


S" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH.—School for 

Girls, —— by C. 8. M. V. Wantage. Recog- 
nized by the Board of Education. School Chapel. Gymna- 
sium. Tennis Cour\s, Scea-bathing. Boarders £75 p.a.— 
Apply, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


aaa SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 














An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933, Examina- 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEADMISTREss, 
Last day of entry, January 31st. 





OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—H£EAb-MISTRESS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 





Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


| cee SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933. 
Examination Vebruary 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
HEAPMISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 








CO-EDUCATION 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTEK, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 
S tion will be held on June 13th, 14th and 15th, 1933. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30, The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired.—Further information ob- 
tained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSs. 

to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing, £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, L1b., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


| Fe WISHING TO WRITE STORIES and 
Articles that will sell send for free brochure. 
** Woman’s Chance in Journalism.’’—Secretary, Dept. 73, 
FeMINA SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Clifford's Inn, Fleet 
Street, London. 














apply to the SECRETARY. 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 











ITERARY Typewriting carefully <promptlyexecuted. 





PORRIDGE TASTES BETTER 


if made with “ DOCHARN” oatmeal grown 
a thousand feet up in the pure Highland || 
air. The meal is coarse ground, and does || 
not suffer from any refining process, etc. | 
7 Ibs, for 2/6, post free. 

ROSSLYN COLAM, DOCHARN, | 
BOAT-OF-GARTEN, INVERNESS-SHIRE, 





particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 








MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 


Miss N. MACFARLANE (C),44 EldertonRd. Westcliff-on-Sea 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d, Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet,—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





| Wray PAYS IF ——! Contributor to 50 papers 


teaches the one sound method.—BM/TYPE, W.C. 1. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET 


Ce 

EST BAY, BRIDPORT.—Comfortable brick-built 
\ Bungalow to let furn. Cent. htg., e.1., garage. Mod. 
rent winter months.—Write Box A533, the Spectator. 








{/HILE prices are low, take advantage of the accessi- 
W bility and quietude of Welwyn Garden City. 
Modern houses with gardens and garages to let from 
£52 per annum, and for sale from £675. Larger houses up 
to £3,000. All architect planned and in a permanently 
uspoiled locality. Send a card for the ** A.B.C. Guide ’’ 
to the ESTATE OFFICE, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden 
City. Office open at week-ends. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE _ 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and old Teeth, 
JA also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. BIG RISE. 
JTuE LONDON Tootu Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 


} ose ah 

BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
A SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. janknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
fA Tobacco, ‘‘ BIZIM’’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lirp., 90 
Piceadilly, W. 1. ‘“‘ SOLACE CIRCLES "* Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure : 
12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
0 YOU KNOW A REAL PEARL when you see one ? 
For an ideal gift read MAXIM PEARLS great 
Christmas £100 Advertising Offer. To prove the superi- 
ority of Maxim Pearls over all others we will send you, 
on receipt of p.o. for 7s. 6d., post free, the famous Maxim 
Pearl Rope, 60 in. long, usual price 2 gns. Can be worn 
as 1,2 or 3 row necklet. Not more than two sent to one 
address. Maxim Pearls deceive even experts. They 
are the finest reproductions existing, and we will give 
£100 to any charitable institution if this statement can be 
refuted.— MAXIMS, Pearl Specialists, Dept. D.T., Norwich 
Union Buildings, 39 St. James Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


er A UNIQUE PRESENT give a Craft-constructed, 

8-inch wide, miniature, inlaid, bow-fronted chest of 
drawers. Prices from £3 
BM/BXNN, London, W.C. 1. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy ** BLAT- 
TIS’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the Globe; exter- 
mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 














3s. — Particulars from 











ENT 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Arvistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free, HENRY A, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





N place of the usual rather formal ecard why not send 
your friend a set of six of our ‘‘ Something New in 
Crosswords’’? These very intriguing puzzles, in 
envelope with Christmas Greeting, are priced at 6d. 
per set and will give the recipient a very happy hour or 
so. They may be had in any quantity, post free, from 
the publishers, J. & I. Top, 4 Paton Street, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 
ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
or in the famous ‘ Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices—Wool prices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Mlus’d, Booklet and Price 
List, Wm. D. JouNson, 8. 338 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 











R WAL Harris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 
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CRUISE 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


OUR School or College or Personal arms painted on 

wood or glass from 10s. 6d. Woodcut bookplates 

irom 5s. 6d. Photos and particulars from J. SELwyN 

DUNN, Heraldic artist, Kelmscott Studio, Lion Lane, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





PPLES straight from grower. Ideal Xmas gifts. Well 
Lf packed, carr. pd. Best selected fruit. 18 Ib. Blenheim 
Urange 8 /-, Cox’s Orange 12 6 (small Cox’s 9 6), Bramleys 
(large) 6/6 (36 Ib. 11/6). Scotland 1/- extra.—h. 
ASHENDEN, Chitham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 





BRIDE CAKES—R, Bolland & Sons, Ltd., Eastgate Row, 
Chester. 








BOARD RESIDENCE 










Make your Grand World % nap po 
Tour this year! The = 
Empire Ship, EMPRESS 
OF BRITAIN, leaves 
Monaco on Dec. 16 (Fare from 325 
gns., exclusive of shore excursions) on 
a glamorous itinerary planned to follow 
Springtime round the globe. Designed 
and built for cruising in every climate, 
the 42,500 ton Empress of Britain is 
the biggest ship to encircle the globe. 
70 per cent. of the staterooms have 
private baths. There 
are spacious Sun Decks, 
Games Decks, Tennis 
Court, Olympian Pool, 
€. 

Write for Special 

Vorld Cruise Brochure to 
W. H. Powell, 
Cruise Dept. 








Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S$.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 





’ ADY having comfortable house can take a few payiuz 
guests, in pretty village between Maidstone and 
Chatham. Terms from 2} guineas. Apply, Box 4.528. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
f comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
tiydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL,—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
Large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
ROLE WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ec, water. 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Ilid, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ASTBOURNKE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
sing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Winter terms from 24 gns. *Phone 311. 


aoe RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms, *‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel, 207501, 


iF ONDON, we 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 












4 


< 
wuglish chef. 








Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—-November to April—&s. 6d. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





Y¥RAMOPHONES AND RECORDS EXCHANGED. 

KW Your old Gramophone or Radio Taken in Part 
Exchange for a New Gramophone, Radio Gramophone or 
Radio— Many bargains in Re-conditioned Instruments 
and Radio Sets. List free. Full Stocks of All Best 
Records, including H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue and 
our Special list of Foreign Recordings. Your Unwanted 
Records Taken in Part payment for New, also 5,000 
Fibre Needle played Records of Classical Music, including 
many Complete works for Sale or Exchange at Bargain 
Prices. Gramophones and Records purchased for Cash. 
—THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD., 121 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, London, W.C.2. (Four doors 
East of Cambridge Circus.) Telephone : Temple Bar 3007, 


CK. gw rn 
“YS oe e A Ww aa eS 
AAA R. AN ‘ NN fa wn AN SS 
Post discarded ties to W. HITCHINGS & SON, Tie makers, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 
renovated as new, or no charge. Specially relined to 
prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, 1s, 3d. each, 
14s. dozen post free (4d. parcel extra C.0.D.), Dept. R., 
WALPOLE Works, Colliers Wood, London, 8.W.19. 
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N FATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
veurooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13:3. 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 


YOURSELVES in 





bE RESH English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
UTD, 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEoRGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
sSrreer, W. 1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel! 
wnich is justly famous for its home atmosphere an 1 





reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariif 
apply RESIDENT Prorriztor. Telephone 2655. 
Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | 


St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 


\ THERE to 
With dinner 6s, 6d., or 


bs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the i 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Srecrator’s Recommended List. In order to give : 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible 


names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


wider publicity to their establishments, 
readers will patronize thém. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
Br XHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). —GREAT NORTHERN 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DR —— 

PALACE, 


Li 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 
—BUI 


aL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

-UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.— THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus),—GLENESK.,. 
—PANMURE. 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ).—GALRLOCH. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 

HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire), —STAR. 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 

LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR, 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—K ENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY. Southampton Row, W.C, 1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
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*Re-open March Ist, 1933. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK .—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. , 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTIUHILLO. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anzglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SHALDON (8S. Devon)—DUNMORE, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK.,WEsTLY, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLEN DARAGH. 

(nr) —HUNTLY, BIsHoPstriGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
TROON.—MARINE 





WEMYSS BAY.—SK ELMORLIE HYDKO, 
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6s. net 
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15 volumes The set 
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GREEK SCULPTURE 
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A NEW 3/6 SERIES 
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Small Talk at Wreyland Two Saints: Anecdotes of Dr Johnson 
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2. CHARLES SORLEY 8. HENRY GUNNING 


itil. 5. T.R. GLOVER Reminiscences of 
8 The Influence of Christ Cambridge 
& other Poems in the Ancient World ee 
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A Small Boy in the ’60s The Small Years A Return to Allegiance 


THE POCKET “Q” THE ART OF CARVING 


The eight volumes of Excerpted from 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH'S “The Honours of the Table” 1788 


literary papi are now BY THE REVD DR JOHN TRUSLER 
available at With 27 woodcuts 
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